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OUR WORLD-WIDE 
CORRUPTION 


What is there to say about 
the Pakistaa Disaster ? 

Eveo' ovo or iliriae year^ a cyclone 
^eii4s a ddal wave over tiie delta 
of the holy Ganges river, 
desiXroying the pkiful hovels and 
killing the phifiil peasants who 
live there. Tliey cannot move away 
because they can^ afford to live 
or die anywhere else. As a people 
they survive by polygamy ^d 
over^laige iamiltes and someone 
has to live there to grow the 
rice on ^^4kh the East Pakistan 
economy depends. No one anywhere 
win spend the money needed to 
bnild proper defaces against the 
cyclone and the sea; when disaster 
strikes, it takes ten 4^ys tor aid 
to reach the stricken area—in a 
world which lives with the 
four-minute warning! Pakistan is 
divided by a hostile India which 
w^on't allow over-living from 
West to East Pakh^an, even when 
the East Pakistan Govemmenf 
swallows its pride and appeals 
for beip. ReJjgion, narlonalism, 
momry, governmental iitdiSerance— 
ah conspire to make these Delta 
peasants napped and classic victims 
of mir world-wide corruption. 


ONE-WAY IBAFHC 



but Social Revobilhm 


ARCHISTS wiJJ be actively 
supponing the demonsiraiioin 
agaiast NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact in London on November 28, 
These miiiiary alliances are deadly 
examples of the world*wide con£* 
dence trick of 'defence’. The War* 
saw Pact exists lo defend the "wor- 
kers’ states'^ and "socialism’ against 
•counier'revoluLiofl’ and 'Western 
imperialism’; in performing this task 
it is necessary to deny the Czecho¬ 
slovakian people even limited free* 
dom of speech and press> to strangle 
any moves on the road to workers* 
coniroL and to subordinate the 


AS ANTICIFATED, £hc conference 
^ of£;4niM5d by ihc Liaison CormTihiee 
for the Etefcacc of Trade Unions win, 
very wcu aoended, with over J,SO0 
dckgstes the h.dl and many more 

being imablc to get in, 

From this response axtd Lhc derisions 
that have already been taken in work 
places, the :itrikc against the Tory 
Covemmeoi's trade onion legislation will 
be a masrive demonstrahon of opposition. 
The indications are that the response 
wilJ exceed the stoppage on May Day 
last year against Labour's /n fiace OJ 
Sirtfe. 

The response shows diat workers are 
ready to respond when their freedoms 
arc chreaicned and at the same time it 
also provG that they arc less divided 
when it is the tradihonal party of ihe 
employers chat they are up against. 
Certainly the ranks have riosed for it 
i& the workers’' traditional enemy that 
ha£ to be fought and everything is 
dear cuL 

The Lefb-wing Labour MPs do not 
have to worry about a disripliae from 
the Party. One asdt MP, Mt Notman 
Atkinson, the ei^erence that 

i£ the proposed leg^bxion becomes law, 
the labour leadership should be 


Czech economy lo that of Russia. 
NATO exists to defend "freedom* 
against "Communist dictatorship* and 
in so doing it ‘shares a bed* with 
shabby, military dictators. The 
ideological veneers may vary but the 
underlying lie is the same: that lie 
is that any Government which exists, 
has existed or ever will exist serves 
the inierests of the people it purports 
to represent. 

Governments are interested in one 
thing: POWER. All the repressive, 
coercive insiiiutions of the State are 
necessary to defend and extend that 
power. In times of social calm 


prciij^d to repeal it when they return 
to power. And yet chat burnc leadership 
was quite prepared to enact similar 
JegialcOion. Another Labour MP, Mr 
Sid hid well, said that the strangest 
pressure should be brought lo bear on 
the Labour Party leadership to support 
their demands. But these MPs are 
racing false hopes. The Labour Party 
will not back the demands of the 
workcTi, The whole Fany has long 
been discredited and any opposition by 
them to the Tories h just a political 
game. 

The workers' opposition to this legis¬ 
lation is a welcome thing and shows 
i\m the labour movement of the country 
is witling to light. However it was 
pointed out at the conference, and 
rightly so, that a one-day strike on 
December 8 will not stop the Tories, 
A whole cami^gn of industrial acuon 
wiQ be needed to achieve this and even 
then it is doubtful whether it will suo- 


authoriiy cart aSord a liberal facade 
but when Ir is faced by a social revo¬ 
lution, by a people determined to be 
free, all it has with which to defend 
itself and its privileged friends Is 
brutal, naked violence; that is why 
armed forces and military alliances 
are necessary; that is why so much 
of the product of workers’ labour 
is squandered on 'defence* instead 
of being used to satisfy the real and 
urgent needs of mankind: treating 
the siclL feeding the hungry, housing 
the homeless, etc. 

AH the myths of race, nation and 
ideology are used to divide ihe 


cecd or not. This is not a pessimistic 
note, for with the present state of 
the economy iind rising costs, urgent 
action needed on the port of tho 
employers and the Smie LegisUiion 
and an increasing Icvd of unemploymimt 
are pan of ihii action, either together 
or each on its own 

As an:irchists wc do noi believe that 
because anti-strike JcgisUiion becomes 
law, workers wiU cease to sirikc, Wc 
believe that even if this reaches the 
statute book, workers will be prepared 
to break the law. The working-class 
movenieni began in this way, not with 
men with wcU-known names, but with 
ordinary working people who believed in 
somcilLing and were willing to defy the 
law to aehicv'e it. If the organisation 
of workers once again becomes illegal, 
we are confident that the struggle be^ 
tween labour and capital win coniinuri 

Unlike our friends in the Communist 
Party, wc have no respoq for the law. 


workers of iha world, lo divert their 
aneniion from their real enemies: 
the capitalists, 'democratic' politi¬ 
cians, 'liberal’ dictators, national 
'liberators* and Commumst Party 
dictators who exploit and oppress 
them today, and the authoritarian 
revolutionaries who are waiting in 
the wings to take over the role to¬ 
morrow in the name of some per¬ 
verted "socialism’ or 'communism *. 

We oppose wars not because we 
totally reject violence—there are 
situations where violence in the de¬ 
fence of real freedom is the only 
possible answer to despotism (how¬ 
ever imperfect and potentially 
authoritarian an answer it may be) 
—but because wj^rs (i.e. conflicts be¬ 
tween states) are not the concern of 
workers; they represent squabbles 
between rival groups of rulers for 
political and economic power. 


We da uai see the Sute ^ the provider 
neither do we wish, like the mdinoa^l 
Left, to lake over the State. On the 
contrary, we lice the State and the 
employefs as oppreisors, each needing 
the other. They, together with the trade 
union leadership, occupy pejsirionii of 
power, privilege and prestige. 

As workers we have to undermine this. 
We have to take eooiroi of our own 
lives from those who now run them. 
In ail countries, esperially the Com¬ 
munist ones, the State enacts legislattan 
to oonirot and manipuiaie ihe worldng 
lives of fhc people. In no country 
does the Government hand over anything 
to the people to run for themselves. 

It is of little use to fight the Tory 
legislatioG without fighting the Govern¬ 
ment, the State and the powerful corpor¬ 
ations, They will, in the words of an 
old slogan, ‘do anything bitt get off 


Gel Off Our Bucks! 


Of cour^,. haviiLg carved up the 
world beeweeu them and finding 
^^eir riv^ with an equal 
^wer they luay well bide their 
time and seitie for 'peaceful co* 
existence*. As anarchists cannot 
SLCccpc this 'peace’, this uneasy bal¬ 
ance of j^wer, which really means 
perpetuation of the status quo with 
all its tyranny,, injustice and human 
suffering. 

As workers our interest is to re* 
place this insane, unjust and jn- 
human system by a totally diiferent 
world: a world where the individual 
has been fire^ from the tyranny of 
government, economic exploitation 
and political dogma, and is free to 
satis^ his or her need for individual 
creativity and community by volun¬ 
tary cooperation with other free 
individuals. 

The road to this social revolution 
is not through the phoney 'demo* 
cracy’ of the ballot-box* not throu^ 
mindless adherence to the Pany, not 
through the dogma of Marx, Trot¬ 
sky, Lcjxin, Mao or any other self- 
appoinred "saviour* of the working 
ckk, but by the co-operative actions 
of free individuals. 

If you are out on the streets of 
London today you've already made 
an important breakthrough. Go all 
the way—don't get side-tracked by 
the clap-trap of the politicos. 

Welcome home, anarchist! 

Teilry Phillips, 


backs'. This is as equally crue 
today as it was when ic was first coined. 
Workers' control of industry, of ihc 
land, and freedom to run the commumry 
for the benefit of all, will not be given 
to us by a poUtical party acquiring 
power. It will only come when we, 
as workers, desire it and arc wilting 
to struggle for that end. 

Those who say smash the Bill anrf 
end the Tory rule see things only in power 
terms and not in terms of people gaining 
control over the running of their own 
lives, the factories or the land and their 
nri^bourhoods. The important thing is 
to be able to make both the decisloiss and 
the mistakes that affect them rather 
than being pushed around and toid what 
to do. To legislation is not enough. 
We must organise to fight tor workers' 
control 

P.T. 


























‘CARRINGTON’-PLEASE 


SMILE WHEN YOU CALL ME 


^T^KE BIRTH of a new reputation and 
^ the death of an old one is a matter 
of joyful interest to alt those involved 
for it gives pleasure to the Town to 
join in the birth of monsters and the 
death of kings. Fernando Bolero is 
welcomed into the Town's tired arms 
with his exhibition of quaint erotica that 
will please many and offend a few. 
Botero, a New Yorker born in Columbia, 
has iLsed his large canvases as a confes¬ 
sional for his own opinions of himself 
and he does himself a \vrong, for this 
3ft-year-old man is a pleasant gentle 
person who deliberately creates a dis¬ 
torted image of himself within his own 
paintings. He peers shortsightedly from 
out of the massive mounds of fleshy 
tints like a character from a Charles 
Adams' New Yorker drawing. fat» 
moustached and guikify foolish like a 
respectable derk caught in the public 
park in ill-fitting drag. He is the face 
in the huge and badly-painted Gains¬ 
borough painting, the transvestite coyly 
stretched out on the couch and the little 
man among the huge fat pink whores 
in the great brothel painting. One 
enjoys the paintings because they arc 
a fresh approach to the ancient subject 
of the female nude for Botero paints 
them lime and again as gross apple- 
breasted baby creatures among whom 
he hovers and creeps like one of those 
pale background figures that one was 
always bumping into in the continental 
family-type brothels with ma and the 
girls earning the rent while dad shuffled 
in with the weak beer. 

Boteros work at the Hanover Gallery 
at 32a St. George Street, WM, is of 
a sophisticated primitiveness and while 
one can rightly enjoy the first exhibition 
one feels that the second and third 
exhibitions caji be but a repeat of this 


same exhibition for his limited talent 
is insuffleient to extend his vision, For 
all that, on behalf of the Town wc 
welcome Fernando but only the Fer¬ 
nando Bolero saucy, fat, female nudes 
with the face of Fernando Botero can 
win our applause for despite the clumsi¬ 
ness of the painting they are still kinky* 
croitc, saucy, fat nudes. 

A year ago one raced across the 
Town, hat in hand, for a new exhibition 
by Patrick Procktor for his huge camp 
watercolours at the Redfern at 20 Cork 
Street, W.l, had the gossips whispering 
in the Kings Road coffee hells. Those 
huge undisciplined washes of water* 
colours spelt out the news of the day 
for the {on as the Town sought to 
identify the golden boy of the hour 
but, like Housman's chimney-sweepers, 
all has turned to dust leaving only the 
mark of the burst bubble reputation 
on the gallery ceiling. With the excep¬ 
tion of the paintings of his mother, 
Patrick Procktor now appears to have 
little to olTer us. The paintings of his 
mother are fine and sensitive works 
that reveal her in her grace and natural 
charm and have the isolation and dignity 
of a Sargent painting but for the rest 
we are back to square one with the 
rest of the squares. Tinted landscapes 
and the same old moronic bully boys 
that no longer excite with OZ-mocking 
the majesty of the Law and punch*ups 
on TV for the landscapes remind one 
too much of the work of Edward (the 
dong) Lear and the bully boys now 
seem naught but student exercises in 
the use of washes for it would seem 
that Patrick Procktor, having sketched 
in his subject, is at a loss to fill in the 
mass within the outline and masses 
of pretty and unrelated tints flow aim¬ 
lessly within a cage of prissy lines. 


Manchester 
Eviction Stonned 


- EDMONDS, an old age pensioner, 
to be evicted from his Council 
flat for alleged non-payment of rent under 
the Repossession of Small Tenements 
Act However. Comrade John Gaffney 
informed a meeting of the Manchester 
Anarchist Group of the Housing Depart¬ 
ment’s inicniions. We contacted the Man¬ 
chester University Anarchist Group and 
the Manchester Claimanls' Union and 
also ibe People's Council for Social 
Justice. 

On the morning of the eviction we had 
assembled 30 people inside Mr. Edmonds* 
fiat in order to resist the evict ion. Two 
members of the .Manchester Claimanls* 
Union accompanied .Mr Edmonds to the 
DHSS to see if they would pay the rent 


arrears. After a discussion with a sym¬ 
pathetic official it was found that the 
tenant's rent and arrears were being paid 
direct to the Corporation. Following a 
bit of an argument, the DHSS were able 
to convince the Housing Department and 
the police that the arrears were being 
paid off by them. 

If it had not been for ihe prompt 
action of all concerned Mr. Edmonds 
would have been thrown out on to the 
street, all because of a bureaucratic error. 
Only when housing is a free service for 
all, will people be free from this fear. 

SOCIAL JUSTICE 

At a recent meeting, the People's 
Council for Social Justice was set up to 


It is i^ft to Michael Challenger, John 
Plumb and my old male of the written 
word, William Tucker, to carry the torch 
for the modern academics and they do 
h with all the dignity of true con¬ 
servatives Michael Challenger and John 
Plumb at the London Arts Gallery 
at 22 New Bond Street, W.l, ofifer good 
solid exampl<^ geometric abstraction¬ 
ism with Challenger’s third dimension 
works offering a counterpoint to Plumb's 
dying falls. As examples of a fashion¬ 
able type of work they have everything 
to recommend them for they arc bright 
and cheerful and easy on the eye and 
light on the mind and just the Christmas 
present for ^ wealthy aunt 

with a flat in Sloanc Square and a friend 
at the Royal Court. It is William Tucker's 
work that I found worthy of a second 
and third visit to the Kasmin Gallery 
for his ihree stark sculptures would 
seem to have walked from the covered 
vision of a Leger painting and a Gia¬ 
cometti scupturc. Nothing can be added 
to them and nothing subtracted and 
they exist only as long as they are 
accepted as works of art for they are 
as ephemeral as that. Move them and 
they become so much scrap. Accept 
them and they become one man's per¬ 
sonal staiement of his relationship to 
his time. 

At the Upper Grosvenor Gallery at 
19 Upper Grosvenor Street, W.l, suckled 
between Park Lane and the American 
Embassy, they are showing, and 1 quote, 
'Carrington i 893-1932 a retrospective 
exhibition', of the minor talents of Miss 
Carrington. I find this habit of people 
referring to minor figures by Ihcir sur¬ 
names ill-mannered and patronising, and 
especially in the matter of Miss Car¬ 
rington, for every' reviewer of her 
collected letters and of her present 


co-ordinate the activities of various com¬ 
munity and left groups. 

The following points were agreed upon: 

1. The Council would co-ordinate activi¬ 
ties and seek to promote co-operation 
and mutual aid in the community. 

2. Set up a pool of equipment and in- 
forroairon, etc. 

3. A Community Aclion Emergency 
Force would be organised to resist the 
evictionj of tenants and gypsies, etc. 

4. A newsletter would be distributed 
whenever necessary to inform mem¬ 
bers and groups. 

5. An advice service would be organised 
to give information to members and 
the public, 

northern news syndicate 

For a long time there has been a need 
for a news-collccting service in the North- 
West. Therefore, a number of us have 
decided to set up Northern News Syndi¬ 
cate as a co-ordinating agency. Already 
to date we have a few papers in full 
agreement with the idea—A/o/e Express, 
Penny Black, Manchester Claimants 
News, Red and Black, and Rebel. 

We shall otfer our news items to all 
members' papers of the Syndicate, allow¬ 
ing of course for their different interests. 
So please let us hav'c news items or give 


exhibition uses this smug title of Carring¬ 
ton when referring to her. Her name 
was Dora and while at the Slade she 
accepted being called by her surname. 
When a woman docs this it is usually 
for the saddest of all reasons in that 
she wants to be one with the boys and 
drink her pint of beer with one foot on 
the bar, but there comes that time 
when they arc entitled to the courtesy 
and the dignity of the use of their 
Christian name or to be addressed by 
the same social title that one would 
use to those one did not wish to offend. 

Miss Carrington had a good but minor 
talent as this exhibition demonstrates, 
and the common myth that one so 
often hears that people destroy their 
own talents in deference to someone 
else is only true if they produce nothing 
and Miss Carrington produced much. It 
was a magpie talent and all good 
tmmative work but there is nothing of 
lasting value. Like her letters in Carring¬ 
ton : Letters and E.xtracts from her 
Diaries (Cape, £5), one feels that as 
with so many of the middle-class aca¬ 
demic avanl-garde, she wrote every line 


AFBIB 

Due to date of the Liver* 
pool Conference, December 
5 & 6, clashing with AFBIB 
production^ we intend to 
bring out a pre-Confereisce 
bulletin, as there is some 
correspondence about it- 
This edition will be pro¬ 
duced Sunday, November 29# 
Any delegates who can 
get here to help will be very 
welcome- It MAY be pos¬ 
sible to include reports re¬ 
ceived as late as Monday, 
November 30, especially if 
LONG reports are already 
stencilled A4 %ize. 

Peter Le Mare, 

5 Hannafore Road, 
Rot ton Park, 
Birmingham 16. 


us the tip-off if you have anything that 
would be worth investigating further. 

The best way to find news is to make 
it happen. 

Northern News Syndicate, 
c/o Mole Express, 

19 New Brown Street, 

Manchester, 1 




AJl correspondence to 

Peter Le Mare, 5 Hantiafore Road, 

Rotlon Park, BlriaiugliHiii 16 

ANARCHIST 
FEDERATION 
ofBRITAIN 


LONDON ELDUiAflON OE ANARCJlJSrS, 

AiJ c4irrc5pond«ncc to I FA, l.'o Frec^ltixu Prc» 
aLACK ICNJCHT GROLE, 5 NcJjtm Kuad N H 
Mcelinf Wedneidvyi 

LAVENDER HIU.. Cunuci C UfO»d U6 1yrii 
bi-m Ro^d, S W.J 1 (22li 40h6j 
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110ERTAKJAN TLAC ItLKS ASsOt JAl ION. 
Fctd Ford. J6 iJcvciiwhiic Kc-ad. MUI Sidl 
N W 7. 

NFWHaM Fit keen 26 t^riniforJ Kr.jid I I' 

REGUUR WEEKLY MEETINGS 

Wednesday H p rn At 1 rccdinn Hull KJU Whut- 
chjipd Hig]> Street. E.J fAjd^pte Stetion) 

REGIONAL FEDERATIONS 
AND CROUPS 

JUBMINGSAM ANARCJilST CROUP. StetMry, 
Peiof Jjc Marc. 5 lUiuteforc Hoad. Fart, 

BirrmnftLiani. 16 MeetJnif eyory Sunday. S p cd , 
in tbe ituokc room of 5c. Martin pub. cumcr of 
5(. Mart4n'f Lane and Jaraatca Row 
0OUENEMOUTH AREA* Bob Fry, 30 OnugJai 
Qasc, Upton. Poole. Dorset 
BRlGlirON & HOVE. Nick IkjUi, I bl J, 
26 Clifton Road, nrijrhton. 

LHSIVERSITY OF ELSSEX. FclKwy Frank. Kcync% 
Toftcr. University of F.s\cj(. Colchetilcr. f iscn 
BRISTCIL. Aicx Bird. 23 Rosewelf Court. Kiri|^- 
mead. Batli Mcetinjr» every Sundsiy. F-IJar. 
Garricfc^ Head. Fart Street. S p m. 

CORNWALL ANARCEilSTS. ConUct Arthur 
Jacobi. U Ledrmh Road. St Austell. CornwaU 
Brian St Hazel McGee. Hillcrest Farni, Hicki 
MIN, Brssoe, Truro, Cornwall. Visitjng cororadcs 
wrkome. 


FFACL ACIION Korv WeigljUnan. F C T Peace 
Aclujii Of'jup. Si Fault Koid, PorUniQUtli. 
llunU 

C ROVDON I fBEKJ ARtANS i^urenj end Ctlla 
OUci. >5 Natal riiornlon HmiIi CR4 SUH 

7M6^ or coniacl Keitli Met atn, J I anjuusad 
St/oct WcU Norwiod S f 27 Plioiie 070 mi 
FOG WAR! FEACF At I ION GROUP. OimaUi 
Mel^jri lAUin. tHi J^dgwaictjury Edgware. 

EARMIOROUGN if MyUhttt Kuad Mykheu. 
Cafiit L/ic> Surrey Trl I arMror(>*jg|i 43SII 
flERIS* Contact VaJ arwJ Julin Funnell, 10 I'ry 
Road. ( heitt. Sievenaac 

].F.JI I S J i K. 1 lag 1 Wilni] 

Sired t%ur Id 2S^12. 
r OPGIIBOKOI GIL Viitt . hi (inflin 

flii .t . Vhtti litd. J (fUglibi>roui|li. I ciw . I I 12 
^tj(} Id 2117 

MUrUAL AJD GROUP, rfu Borrowdde. Car^ 
riaar Drive. f-Todiham, Cheabtre 
NOKntAMFJONSlilKF. ferry Fhdhpv, 70 
Ulenhtirn Walk, ('fnhy, Noiihanb 
NORTH EA.ST ANARrtflSI GROUF. Contact 
M Kenick. 122 Mowbray Street, Heaton. 
cattle on Tyne 6 

NOR Iff $OMRR«ri ANARt Ifiar GROUP, 

Croniact Roy L'tnery. 3 Abbey ^roel. Uatli. o' 
Ueoflrey Her foot. 71 St Thomas Street. WeUi 
ORPfNGTON ANARf'illST GROUP. KnurkttMlr. 
Nr. Sevnioaki. Kent. Bwry fU vmRi it Omd- 
win, Knockboli Phone KnockhuFt 2Jf6 Itibn 
and Maureen Ricbardsoti 

FORTSMOirriL Ken Ik>wbrtck, 26 HmahUdon 
Houmj. I.andport. Partimourli. Ifant/. 
READING. 26 llulmerihe Road 'fd ' fteadini 
GS643. Meetings every Tfjursday. 

SOUTHALL, Dave Smith. 102 AM>ota Road, 
Southall. 

TAUNTON, c/o Dave Poulson, 473 Bramley 


Road. TaiiDtoQ, iSoTocTiiei. 

WEST HAM ANARCHISTS. Regular tneeimga 
and activities contact Mr. T. Plane 10 Thuciiray 
Road, East Ham, E,6, Td.- 552 4162. 
MERSEYSIDE, e/o John Cowan. t72a Lodge 
Lane, LiverpooliS. Meetings first Sunday in each 
rnonth. S p.m, 

ESSEX & EAST HERTS 
FEDERATION 

NORTH ESSEX, Write: Peter Newell. Aegean*. 
Spring Lane. Eight Ash Green, Colchester, 
BASILDON & WlCKFORD. Mick PoweU, 
GJamis House, 24 Cameron Close, Brentwood, 
Es^ex. 

flI.SIIOPS STORTFORD, Vic Mount, 'Easivicw*, 
Castle Strcel, Bialiops Storlford, Herts. 
CHELMSFORD. (Mrs.) Eva Archer, Mill House, 
Purieigh, Chelmaford. Essex. 

KITING. John llarrick. 14 Centre Avenue. 
Fpping. Bsicr. 

IfARl^OW. Stephen Murrell. 34 Slmrpccrofl. 

LOUGflTON. Group c/o Sludernt' Union, 
LoirMluon College' of Further Bducation. FJorders 
Lane, l..oiiiliton, Essex 

NORTH-WEST FEDERATION 

N W I ..Jcf.'itiun Si. I cs Srnilli, 47 Clarence 
Sirtd, Pntiirt#9c. I nncmtlcr 

KIAfKprKH^ Cojilait Christine ami Urahini, 
2 F’tnpcr Avemt* Stmthfihoic, Bluriintuil. 
not rON. Conlatt John Mnyei. 51 Uydul Road. 
Ill ill on 

cilOItJTV* Kevin I yndi, 6 Garllold 

Icrrace, Cljuiky 

lANCASilK 0 MOKI t AMlil. U ^ Smith. 
47 i’larcrvi Mrctt p'rtmfirtc. lan^j^icr 
MAM III SDH aNAIOJIISIS AND SVNlH 
141 IMS. Jciiitv lion..Ui«rd, Clydr Knud. 
tJuMiiirv. MaiiLhL -.irr 71 , 

PHLYtON ANaR( him GlIOUP. Koh Wllkirv- 
lon. VJ TralFurd Sirect, Hrtnloii Meeting'? ,,,1® 
WdJjngton Hc/ttr, OJovers Court. Prextun. Wed- 
nos Jaya. S p.m 

SURREY FEDERATION 

DORKING. Mgngo RaJrk, J6 Overdnlo UotU, 
Dor king, Surrey 

FFSOM, G Wrjdtt, 47 College Road, I'psoni 
Tcl I'pvoin 2380* 

KINGSTON* MkhaeJ !w|Uirrel, 4 Woodgate Ave , 
I limk. ( 

DFOltD, ( '.^ntari 

MKRTON, I JlUi Ihjriit, D Anuly Orova, I.oii- 
don. S.W 19 ref ol''?46 1444 

YORKSHIRE FEDERATION 

Secretary: Cont^i tjeeds Oroup 


HTULL: Jim Young, 3 Frederieks Crescent. Haw- 
tnorn Avenue, Hull. 

KLiGHLEYi Steve Wood, 26B Cavendish Street, 
Keighley. 

LEEDS GROUP, Contact Marlin Watkins. 3 
Marlborough Grove. Leeds 2. 

SHEFFIELD: Dave JeRries, c/o Students Union. 
Western Bank, Sheffield. 10. I. C. WocmI, 65 
Glencoe Road, Sheffteid. 

YORK* Keith Nathan. Vanbrugh College. Bes* 
lington, York. 

WELSH FEDERATION 

ABERYSTWYTH ANARCHISTS. J. Smith. 

Nanieos Mans. Aberystwyth. Cards, Bobt>s 
Marsland. c/o Students* Union. Laure Place, 
A be rys ti.s'^'t h , Card^ . 

CARDIFF ANARCyiFT GROUP. All cortM- 

nondvDce |oi—Pote Raymond, IS Marion Street. 
SpltHt, Cardiff. 

SWANSEA ANARCHIST GROUP. Contact 
Ian Uone. IS Windsor Street, Uplamla, Swansea. 
Meetings at the above address every Sunday at 
7 p.m. 

I.LANELLIt Contact Dnl Walker, 6 LIwuynnendy 
Itoml, l.lanelll, Carm. TcF I lanolli 2548. 

SCOTTISH FEDERATION 

All c or nil mien CO to lernporary Secretary: Noil 
Mtniro. 2n) (Virnhill l>rive. Aberdocn 
Alii ItDl I N K PKII RHKAD ANAKlTUSTS. 
Contact both groups vm Neil Munro. 203 ComhiJI 
Drive. Ahoideen I'ur 'Freedom* Sales’ Ian & 
Peygy SuUiorfitnd, 8 F‘^*i^lrntorit Avenue, Aberdeen. 
Attio for ‘’onlncH in liivcriicN^ 

(H \St;DW ANAKlTIlSr GROUP* Robert Lynn, 
]1 Street* S r. 

KDINIIUKGII. Tony HiiBhc&, Top Flat. 40 Angle 
Park Tcrtace, y^tlinburah 11 

I'I FT. Hub and Lina T'urribuU, Kailh Homo Farm. 
Knitli I MaLu. Kirkcaldy. 

HOSS'SifIttK. Contact David Rodgers. Broom¬ 
field* 1 wanton* Uoss-shire, Scailand. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

I1FL1 AST ANARCHIST CHOUP. No address 
iviiJabk. Letters c/o Freedom Pres4i. 

SOUTHERN IRELAND 

20 ( oIIl’ l- 1 anc. Duhitn, 2. 

STUDENT GROUPS 

LOUGIITON. c/o Students Union. Loughion 
Ctillego of Further FJucaiion, Borders Lane, 
Lonuhtoa. Fh.^scx _ 

KEFLE UNIVtttSlTV ANARCHIST CROUF. 


with one eye cocked on future publiCna- 
tron for the one developed talent that 
the middle class have always nurtured 
is their ability to commuriicate. No 
matter how puerile or profound thdr 
thinking they communicate it. I have 
one bete noire and that is the middle 
class for if there is a revolutionary 
situation, and I say there is, it can in 
that final battle only be against the 
entrenched middle class of any society 
and it is a permanent revolution for 
every change in our social organisation 
will inevitably throw up this parasitical 
growth. We of the working class possess 
all the faults of the Devil but as long 
as we are the working class wc are the 
elect of God* 

It was Dora Carrington's tragedy to 
form a mother fixation for a gangling 
oaf like Lytton Strachey and it was 
wasted for he was among the most 
self-centred of men. Even when she 
married Ralph Partridge, Strachey had 
to move in with them* Tn 1932 Dora 
Carrington killed herself and for what? 
Those ghastly middle-class households 
with a tall, bearded loon strutting around 
like a farmyard cock* The children's 
parties for adults. The games and 
those endless readings of neatly-written 
manuscripts* This is my vision of hell. 

Somewhere there must have been a 
cooking stove and a warm marriage 
bed for Dora Carrington instead of 
that awful Bloomsbury setup and the 
final bullet in the brain but. like 
Fernando Botero, she chose to humiliate 
herself to be accepted and her retro¬ 
spective exhibition is but an inquest 
on the tragic dead. 


Arthur Moyse 



DEMONSTRATE! 

Against All Military 
Alliances And States 


Saturday, November 28 

Assemble 1 p.m., Czechoslovak 
Embassy (Netting Hill Gate). 
Bring banners & flags. March 
to Greek Embassy. 

RALLY! 

3.30 p.m., Trafalgar Square 



4-page leaflet 

THE RIGHT TO STRIKE— 
THE POWER TO STRIKE 

51 - per Hundred 
Plus 1/- per hundred Postage 
(4/6 on 500 and over) 

50/- per thousand, 
postage extra 
from Freedom Bookshop 


Contact Pete Hannah, c/o StudenU Utiiofi, Uni¬ 
versity of Kecle, Staffs* 

OXFORD ANARCHISTS* Contact John Nygait, 
Now Cottegc, Oxford; Steve Walts, Trinity C^cbc, 
Oxford* 

SWANSEA* Contact Ian Bone, 18 Windsor Street, 
Uplands, Swansea. 

TAUNTON* Conuct Dave Poulson, 47b Bramley 
Road* Taunton, Somerset. 

YORK* Contact R. Atkins, Vanbrugh CoUeae- 
Heslington, York. 

LSE* St. Clements Buildings* Houghton StifcC. 
W.C 2. 

LIVERPOOL LJNlVERSrtY GROUP* At Urt 
Anarchist Book.stall* Union Foyer, every Friday 
lunch iimo or vnTite Anarchist Group, Stud eat 
Union, Liverpool Universitv. 

SCHOOLS ANARCHIST GROUP* Kate & Jcns, 
3 VViihy Lea. Leonard Stanly, nr. Stonchowe, 
OLIO 3NS, Gloucestershire. 

SCIIOOUS ANARCHIST CROUP — BELFAST 
AREA* Michael Scott, Longshot, Ballyaughlis, 

1 is burn. 

ABROAD 

AUST’RAUA, Federation of Australiui Ana^ 
chMsUi, P.O. Box A 389, Sydney South* NSW 2000. 
BELGIUM* Groupc du iournal Lc Libertiire, 220 
rue Vivegnis. Ll&gc. 

RADICAL LIBERTARIAN ALLIANCE, Box 
2104, Grand Central Station, New York, N.S'. 
mil. 

PROPOSED GROUPS 

BERMONDSEY, Roy Heath. 58 TburbufA 
St]uarc, S.E.I. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC* Anyone intercslcd i* 
[orniing a Montreal area Anarchist group pleaie 
contact Ron Sigler. Tel. 439-6432. 

EAST ANGLIAN LIBERTARIAN GROUP, Joba 
Sullivan, c/o SlitdeiUs Union* U.E A , Wilber* 
force Road. Norwich, Norfolk. 

NOTTINGHAM and area. Contact Jim HewsOJQ* 
4.1 Henry Road* Wc^t Rrideford* Nouincham. 
NOYA SCOTIA* Ridley* c/o Newport Post 
onko. Newport* Nova Scotia. Canada. 
VANCOUVER I.W.w. and Ubcrtarian grei^. 
Box 512. Postal St. ‘AL Vancouver i, BC. 
Canada. Read *Tbe Rebel*—-please send doaaHon 
for postage. 


Please notify us if entries in 
these columns need amending. 
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War Is Ibe Heollli of Ihe Stole 


T MT$ WL’EKnND ihcrc will bo a 
dcmon^tralion in Londijn against 
NATO mid the Warsaw Pad. No dtnibf 
il wiH pass unremarked. The tcIfyTed 
r^iillions will Jap it up along with their 
dosJigc of physical violence (on and oiT 
now'STCcla) and the psychic violence of 
advertising and propaganda. If any 
ipcctaciilar violence happens on ihe demo 
the newsreels will no doubl fen tune it— 
bill if not. then not. 

Bui this demo N newsworthy. It is 
protesting about both sides in the liikc- 
warm war, the panneni in ihe NATO 
Pact and in the Warsaw Pad, About the 
farcical inclusion of Greece among the 
•democratic' NATO powers and the 
c>'nical inva.sion and subjugalioii of 
C?,echoslovakia by the Warsaw Pact 
powers. Due to this dual purpose there 
will l>c A nuirked (or unmarked) absence 
of Communists and feilow-travellers who 
feel that such criticism of the Warsaw 
Pact is unseemly. 

It is possible that the vacuum created 
by their sloganising will be fllkd with 
the equally %*aptd chantings of the 
Maoists* and their excursions into mind¬ 
less violence. 

One of the factors in the decline of the 
demo is the belief both by pitrtierpants 
and press that the same 'stage army of 
the good' turns up at every demo. This 
is not absolutely a fact although there 
is a marginal group who form the main¬ 
stay of any demonstration but one of 
the myths that have grown up* fostered 
by deliberate lies and distortions on the 
part of the press that no demonstrations 
ever take place against the Russians. 
This is B lie* as many demonstrated out¬ 
side the Soviet exhibition and the Russian 


Embassy on the occasion of the invasion 
of Oechoalovakla. It has not been un- 
known for nuclear demonstrators to pctl* 
lion the Chinese Embassy against ibe 
Viclnam War. 

Hie amircbisis have filwnys taken up 
the position that aggressions (oxlcrmd 
and inlcmal) by miy Suite were the 
proper subicci of demonstrations, but for 
us there is no sacred cow of a State which 
is inviolate. All States arc Stales and 
begotten in and for aggrc.ssion. We have 
not forgoUen Russia's aggression of 1939 
against Poland and the Baltic States or 
her post-war aggression against Hungary 
and the workers of East Berlin. Neither 
have we rorgoUen China's aggression in 
Mongolia. Tibet and India, 

As for aggression against their own 
population, minorities and majorilics 
alike have been persecuted in all countries 
of the world; minorities on becoming 
majorities have persecuted in their turn. 
The repression in Greece h nothing new, 
alas! Socrates was forced to drink hem¬ 
lock. 

The fact Is that the State it.self^ 
democratic or loialitarian, Fascist or 
Communist, Demoeralic or Republican. 
Liberal. Labour or Conservaitve—is an 
institution for the purpose of aggression* 
Ralph Bourne fan American who died in 
!919) said, ‘War is the Health of the 
State.' It is to be observed that anarchists 
make a distinction between society and 
the Stale, a diffcrenco that is historically 
observable. Society i.s what man makes 
when he associates voluntarily with 
others for co-operution, Man's life on 
Ibis planet has been built up by such a 
method and much of the substance of 
modem living U achieved by vohmtary 


THIS WEEK IN IRELAND 


A WEEK of non-ending murders, fires 
and explosions. Two men were 
brutally shot in the day time in Bally- 
murphy* Belfast, a Catholic housing 
estate. The murder was witnessed by a 
boy of ten who was pushed out of the 
way by one of the murderers, who, Jiavj^ 
ing dune the deed, laeaped in a car, The 
men themselves were pushing a small 
van when the murder occurred and the 
murderer called one of them £o sj-Keak to 
him which the victim did all unsuspect¬ 
ingly. The RUC immediately told the 
Press, 'll looked like an IRA murder* 
though they had not one shred of evi¬ 
dence for this remark. Both JR As (iliere 
are two now each claiming they arc Sinn 
Fein and the other's the breakaway—you 
pays your penny and you takes your 
choice) have categorically denied doing 
it. Now the IRA may be fools but J have 
never found them liars. Apparently 
neilher man ever belonged to Sinn Fein 
or the IRA. No one has even whispered 
il just possibly MIGHT be the work of 
the UVF? Possibly it was a private 
murder though the wives say neilher man 
had an enemy in the world. No arrest 
has been made. 

Then, on Tuesday morning, an old 
woman of 70 was battered to death in 
Po^tafe^^>^ Co. Down. It seems likely 
I his Was for money. She kept a *smaM 
confectionery' shop. Two Securicor guard.? 
were shot in the legs during a wage 
snatch in Belfast on Wednesday morning. 
They were carrying the wages for 700 
employees, about £13,000. All through 
Ihe night of Tuesday/Wednesday explo¬ 
sions rocked the six counties, the biggest 
being the Hverton Bar in Crumlin Road 
which smashed the glass of all shops and 
houses nearby. 

The customs post at Molenan was 
severeiy damaged* and down here some 
rather inefUcjcnt idiot tried to blow up 
George JV at Dunlaoghaire, I wish these 
blow-lhings-up chaps would karn first to 
do the job properly and (hen select Slur- 
mom and the Dai I during a session, Who 
cares a brass farthing about George JV? 

In the Dali the revolt aguinsl the 
Taoiseach has collapsed completuly. The 
rebels have lost their chance of ever 
getting anywhere. When they went into 
the lobbies to vote, confidenoe in the 
man they had openly decried because 
they were afraid of a general election 
and the defeat of Ihe Guvcrnmcnl, Ihey 
lost face both within Iheir own parly and 
outside it. It now looks as if at Ard Feis 
in February everything will fi/. 2 le out 
and Mr. Colley will be persuaded to 
bring in an early and soft budget, playing 
on the relief of the pessimistic taxpayer, 
so that the Government may perhaps go 
to the country in May, and romp home 
once more. Fianna Foil Deputies tleclare 
they have a safe majority and sec no 
reason for risking it* 

Messrs. Haughey and BJaney will not 
he restored to their former olBces in the 


Government but they will still hold high 
offices. They lost, however* a golden 
opportunity on Noi'cmbcr 4 and they 
know it. They will be on the watch for 
the next and the Taoiseach is making 
sure he wilt not give it to them. 

Dr. HilJcjy bleated to the British a 
bit about the piratical boarding of Irish 
ship.^ in Irish waters by naval boarding 
parties ostensibly to look for arms, and 
Janus Lynch poured oil on troubled 
waters by placaiing the Brilisb and saying 
we object to arms for Ihe North as much 
as the British do, and all countries do 
this sort of thing. This Government is 
so corrupt it is incredible. Perhaps ALL 
govemmenls arc? 

Sir Arthur ‘Softly Softly' Young has 
departed and Chief Constable Graham 
Shillington* of October 5, 1968 and Duke 
Street fame* has been sworn in in his 
place, and already has shown he is not 
going to alter the old Orange irEidition 
of the RUC. On November 28 two 
marches and meetings are scheduled to 
take place in the six counties, one by the 
CRA in Enniskillen (at which the writer 
intends to be present) to protest about 
the Criminal Justice Act and the slowness 
and clamp-down on reforms, and the 
other in Armagh fed by Jan Paisley and 
the illegal Ulster Voiuniecr Force to 
celebrate Ian Paisley's takeover of that 
city by brute force two yearn ago illegally. 

Brian Faulkmer and Mr. Shillington 
have both condemned the Enniskillen 
march and said anyone who takes part in 
it must be prepared to be dealt with 
with tile utmost sevefiiy of the law, Ti 
is most irresponsible.* Neither has u lie red 
one word about Paisley's elTort. Shilling- 
ton is to be at Enniskillen, but apparently 
Paisley and the illegal UVF can go ahead 
exactly as they like. 

The UJtcrnpIoymem figures for Novem¬ 
ber are iho Jiiglvea for 40 years in the 
six counties. 

it has come to light that 10% of (he 
ehiidren in Ihe 26 counties leave school 
ih iterate. Uiis in my opinion is a gross 
understatement. Anyhow, what do the 
Government expect, when one-third of 
the children's alMoo-hrief time is spent 
being taught what they do not know in 
a langiHige their icachcrs do not know? 
The compulsory Irish of our NiUiumd 
schools is in Dublin rnerefy gobhkdegoDk 
with little or no resemblance to real 
Gaelic, and ihe children can t even speak 
English let alone a second language. 
Anolher of our rotten Govemment’ii bees 
in iu bonnet, which is all bees and no 
bonnet. 

11 has just been learned that a very big 
border check is in progress, especially ul 
Co. Fennanagh and Co, Cavan. Road 
blocks, helicoplets, masses of armed 
troops and armoured enrs. the lot. Also 
150 pounds of geligniie have been stolen 
from near Perth in .Scolland and police 
believe it is destined for Jfcland. 

Ours is a happy land ours is* 11. 


CO-^operation; all that which ihe stale ruthless institution all States are Fascist; 
takes over (it rarely b nullifies if they are at all restrained (and pcrmiS' 

by compulsion. ^ivc* is the fashionable phrase), their 

Whether ditfcrcnccs cxi#^t hclwecn the Fascism iy potential not factual. War is 
Nation and the Stale is dchatabfc, ' an occasion for fully developing that 

The wilder cxce.sscs of national ism bring polcnifal, 

in their train Ihe cnitlcr vulgafitics of All Stales are polcnlially at war with 
patriotism. Hut ncvertl^l*^ !! would be other Slates. It wassaid by Clausewitz that 
throwing out the baby '^hh the bath war is the continuation of dipiomney' by 
water to deny the value of regionalism other means but it can just a*s truthfully 
and of the linguistic and cultural coniri- be said that diplomacy is the coniinu- 
butlon of the regional groupings in the ation of wnr by other means. .Slates 
creation of diversity in '*s«^nologically haggle, bargain* cheat and blackmail to 
uniform age, get what thc>^ require. If they are not 

Nevertheless the success of various actually robbing other countries—who as 
naiional liberation ni«-ncnicills seems only likely as not are set on robbing ihem 
to have led to the sell mg up of new (c.g. Israel), they arc retired burglars 
bourgeois and ’.socialist States with the holding on to their loot, which in ii.sclf 
consequent repression and aggressiion in- is an act of aggression. With the breath- 
herent in such—the whole o( Africa is n taking simplicity of the voracious farmer 
xad example, It cannot he ruled out that who said i only want the land that ad- 
were anti-Soviet forces to have triumphed joins mine'* States innocenily declare, I 
in CTechoslovakia, a fnnirgeil^ nationalist only want to safeguard my frontiers and 
variety of Slate socialism 'with a human have no hostile neighbours', 
face' would have erne reed! This would This is no simple plot of ‘goodies' 
rightly be opposed by ui a moists, within versus ‘baddies’* of cowboys versus 
and without Crcchoslovakia, Indians; although even that role-playtng 

The betrayal of Czechaslovakia by the has undergone moderation, In foreign 
Warsaw powers is not the first time in its alfairs yesterday s enemies arc today s 
history. They were betrayed nl Munich friends and vice versa, 
in 1939 by Britain and France—and be- Not only do States hate each other, 
Imyed by Russia's inaction during ihc they also need each other, They need 
Nazi-Soviet Pact. The aftermath of a enemies—if enemies do not exist it 
w'ar to 'libcrtilc' Ihem wa|lnn occupation Is necessary to create them, only in that 
by Soviet forces and their collaborators, way can Slates a.ssurc their own con- 
Grecce has always heci^n client state linuation by pointing oul to their duped 
of Britain. Even Stalin recognised this subjects that they must 'ding to nurse 
and stoml aside whilst ihe Communist for fear of meeting something worse*, 
rhsing of 1946 8 was pul down. As NATO Hence the NATO Pact, the Warsaw Pact 
is an anii-Commimisl alliance it is only with their concomitants, the crippling 
proper that Greece should belong to it* arms bills, and the stunted soda) services. 
Any pretext that 'FasciHr States should War is* indeed, the heallh of the State 
he excluded ignores Ihe fact lhat the and as Bourne said* War is a very arti- 
Fascists were the must vigorous in their ficial thing, ft is not the naive spon- 
war against Communi.'^m^^ Anyone who taneous outburst of herd pugnacity, il is 
thinks lhat ri war DSMins| Russia could no more primary than is formal religion, 
ho fought without using her old enemies War cannot exist without a military 
is deceiving himself. This is ihe real- establishment, and a miliUtry establish- 
pt>iitkk behind such alliances iticnt cannot exist without State organiz- 

But who are the J-isdsts? The word ation. War has an immemorial tradition 
is increasingly used as a political swear- and heredity only because the Stale has a 
word to signify those we don't like. The long tradition and heredity. But they arc 
word has lost its old tneaninc since the inseparably and functionally joined/ 
dcp^irlure of Mussolini and the eclipse of 

Mosley but in the sensa^of a totaliiarian Jack Robinson. 

No Rent 

toApamield 

dignitaries) decided, after 2 hours' dis¬ 
cussion. to agree to our demands. The 
voting was 16-9 with many abstentions* 
Immediately the Earl of Cranbrook rc< 
signed—not* of course, because he sup¬ 
ports apartheid but because our demands 
transgressed the idea of tnstiiutional neu- 
trality* a university mustn't get involved 
in politics at any cost (be seems to be 
unaware that 'institutional neutrality' 
means acceptance of the status quo, the 
acceptance of capitalism and being under 
the influence of industry). Later 6 local 
Conserv'ative MPs resigned from coimcil 
and Prof. Cambell (a careerist academic) 
resigned from the post of Pro Vice- 
Chancellor. 

As well as being a symbolic stand 
against apartheid, the rent strike demon¬ 
strated to everyone that by the use of 
direct action ^ve can achieve student 
power. Let the bureaucrats beware. 

Student. 


POR SIX WEEKS g rent strike was 
^ held at the University of East Anglia 
over the refusal by the University 
Administration to set up an allcmativc 
bank account for those people who object 
to paying their bills into Barclays Bank 
(because of Barclays* strong inicresls in 
South Africa and involvement in ihc 
Caborra Bassa Dam). 

The Siudonls Union set up a trust fund 
for people to pay their bills inta, to give 
pruteciion against any victimization. 322 
people paid their bills into the trust fund 
and another 300 people paid their bills 
neilher to the trust fund nor to the 
administration (but not all of the 300 
supported the rent strike). This meant 
that between 20%-40'/ of the students in 
residences withheld their rents. 

After the sixth week of the strike the 
University Council (the ruling body of 
the University made up of academics, 
bureaucrats* riien from industry^ and local 


Rank ft File 


r|ini.S JEACHERS’ MAGA/INE and 
* Ihe loose ofganisaiion (hwJ goes wilh 
it have been mentioned bufurc in ihese 
columns. Although ils editorial hoard 
is IS-controlled (Chonie Rosenberg, wife 
of Tup IS iheoretician' Tony CUfi, i.s 
business manager and another Iheoicii- 
ciun, Dunenn Ilallas, is very prominent)* 
1 have neverihelcss previously argL^ed 
that in view of ils libertarian Ime {mUi- 
headteacher, antr-NUl executive, for 
control of schools by pupils, p;irents and 
stall and control of ihc union by the 
rank and file membership), it was worthy 
of support ns being lire only viable 
liberiurian lendoncy within teaching. 

It is now changing Us line -tuiving 
converHMlions wilh the Communist Parly 


to try to achieve a 'broad union of the 
left*. I’o do this will mean dropping the 
anti-aulhorUiirirm line; the CP is too 
well entrenched on the union executive 
and in other positions of power. Indeed, 
Ibe latest issue of Rmik tmd File does 
nut contain iiic usual articles on the 
abuse of power by hcad.s and by the 
union executive: nol one headmaster 
horror story. Not nil heads are bad, but 
this is il principle that ^cannot he aban¬ 
doned to political expcdientry, especiiilly 
iifier the crushing of the CP line on the 
closed shop at the Young Teachers' 
Conference in Seplcmhcr, 1 still support 
Rank mul Filr; but for how long? 

Libertarian Teapier- 


Any book not in itcM^ bui in 
print am be proniptly sirppItccL 
Book Tokea'v aeceplod. 

Please add jiaatsBe A ciith witb 
order helps. 

New Books on Anarcllixiii 
and kindreil vubjeeti 

HAJlIlBACk?^ 

Anarciif«iRi Daniel Guerin 54/- 

Mrmidrs of a RcvoliitlonHl 

Peter Kropotkin 40 - 
Uevolutionists in Loridun 

James Hulse 45/- 
Luw of Love and l.»w of Violence 

Leo Tolstoi 2Si- 
Hhai is Property P, J. Proudhon 42/- 
Benearh Ihc Cily SlrccN 

Peter Laurie 42/- 
Fields^ Fueinrles and Workshops 

Peter Kropotkin 105/- 
Revolt into Style George Mel Iy 50/- 
Slrau^ity For Uevolutton 

Regis Debray 30/- 

PArFRIIAC‘K.S 

Se k eted W ri 11 ngs P. J. Pro ud h on 20 / - 
3luiiiiil .4ill Pcicr Kropotkin 17/- 

Ihopinri Eiixuj ii Paul Goodman l6/- 
Seledecl W rilings iitiil fH^Klgns 

William Morris 7/A 
NoTmi*ioii Lysandcr Spooner II/- 

CVysiwI Spirit (Siudy of George 

OrHcll) George Woodcock 8/- 

Seleclcd Fvsayx Albert Camus 15/- 

Soeiciy of lhe S|>ecfade 

Guy Debord ^h 
Memoirs of r Kevulutioniuy 

Victor Sergo 12/- 

FHELDOM PUF5S 
IMubitesiiii Life and Ideas 

(cdj V. Richards 21/- 
Tlie Siaitu Us liNiorie role 

Peter Kropotkin 4/- 
Tlie First Person George Barren 2/6 
Tfi%%»riK \ iVee Society 

Charles Martin 2/A 
A bout A iia rch ism N t' co 1 u s W al tc r 1/6 

Jimip« My Brodicrs, Jninp: Poems 
by Tim Duly 3/- 


OUT OF pom 

Berkman's ABC OF ANARCHISM 
Is no longer uvatlable. .A new printing 
should be ready by January J^L 



FREEDOM weekly at 9d, 
and ANARCHY monthly at 3«, 


84b Wblteduiiiel High Street 
London El 01-147 9249 

Entrance Angel Alloy, 
Whitechywl Art Gallery exit, 
Aldgate East Underground Stn* 
ANNUAL SUDSCRIPTrON 
rreedom: £1.3.4, $5.40 
Anorefay: £LI6.0, $5*(X) 

Jolni Sub.i £ 3 . 19 . 4 . $ 10.00 
AirtnaU 

Freedomj £3*3.4, $9,00 
Aiuirdbyt £2.15,0, $8,00 
Joint Sub.: 

Both by Air: £5*17.0, $15.00 
Freedom by Air, Attareby 
by Sea; £4.19.0, $12.50 
SPECIMEN COPIES ON 
REQUEST 

Open AfiemooDa 
Monday to Saturday 
2 p.m, to 6 p.m- 
Ojien Evenings; 

Wednesday 8 p.m* to 10.30 p.m. 
Thursday close at 8.30 p*tn. 


‘MO MAH 
IS GOOD ENOUOH 
TO BE ANOTHER 
MAH’S MASTER’ 

POSTERS ON SALE 
5 for 2s.6d. including postage 
from Freedom Press 
























'T^HE COMPUTER industry, prompted 
by the Natrona! CouhctJ for Civil 
liberties, last week aired its cmbn'onic 
social coesdenoe. Computer technology^ 
aitd especially the quasi-science of data 
retrieval, has now reached a stage where 
it is practically possible for central files 
to be held on every man. woman and 
child In the country, and for these files, 
no matter how- complex or compre¬ 
hensive. to be available in less than 
one second to any person with access 
to the filing system. 

The amount of storage space needed 
is not even great—assuming that the 
average persons record eould be con¬ 
tained m 500 characters (using modern 
methods of coding, this is well within 
the bounds of possibility), and a 
population of 50 million, the capability 
for holding 25.000.000.000 characters 
would be required. Magnetic disc files 
with capacities of 20 mtllion characters are 
now commonplace: the next generation 
of machines, now being introduced, count 
their capacity' for mass storage in thou¬ 
sands of millions of characters per device, 
and are capable of accepting input from 
many such devices. 

Having stored such massiv-e amounts 
of information, how docs orie recover 
just the portion one wishes to examine? 
The simplest method is to tag each 
record with a code number, which would 
then be used as the key of that record. 
ATI UK Citizens currently' have such' 
a code—ft appears on National Health 
Service cards, and on innumerable other 
documents. 

The problem of presenting data to 
remote enquirers has been overcome by 
the sunple expedient of connecting a 
typewriter to a telephone. The result 
is much akin to the Telex system, 
except that data links capable of trans¬ 
mitting 4S.OOO characters per second are 
already in existence. 

It is in Ihis climate of technical 


REF. 1984/M.I.5./N.C.C.L. 


DATABANKS 


sophistication that the databank .society 
is growing up. From shaky beginnings 
in large commercial organisations, and 
government departments, development 
has now reached a stage where, in the 
USA. the compilation of a national 
databank is regarded by many as an 
essential prerequisite of adequate govern¬ 
mental control. 

Largely due to the efforts of a few 
socially-aware legislators and academics 
in the USA. tbe proposal made, by the 
Federal Bureau of the Budget, to estab¬ 
lish a National Data Centre was aban¬ 
doned, One interesting feature of that 
proposal w'as that the Centre was con¬ 
ceived as a repository, not for personal 
dossiers, but for statistical information. 
The fact that, since these statistics were 
to be lagged with individuals' Social 
Security numbers, they could be cor¬ 
related with other Information, held in 
other files, completely* escaped tbe 
originators of the scheme. 

This lack of planning in itself is 
appalling, though when the proposal is 
studied in greater depth, it becomes 
evident that no attention whatsoever was 
devoted to questions of security and 
secrecy. To quote from the report 
made to Congress on the initial 
hearing of the Special Sub-committee 
Investigating Invasion of Privacy: 
'$pok^roen for the Bureau of the Budget 
came to the sub^committee to discuss 
the Data Centre, Yet. under extensive 
interrogation, the witnesses proved to 
be at a distressing loss of words when 
pressed for a detailed explanation of 
the system and for specific safeguards 
that could be built into the centre 


to provide for protection of the 
individuars right to privacy. 

'They seemed to comprehend the 

case with which a statistical data bank 
could be converted mto a possible dossier 
centre, and they' failed to realise the 
potential power of such a centre. This 

is. we believe, the crux of the problem 
with which wc are faced.* 

In the UK. no one has yet propc«icd 
the scttiiig-up of a Nationai Databank. 
However, no specific proposal need ever 
be made. Many Local Authorities, 
government departments, public bodies 
and large commercial organisations are 
now either in possession of. or are in 
the process of compiling, computer-based 
filing systems. Any loose association 
of two or more of these bodies could 
result irt an interchange of information 
representing a grave danger to civil 
liberties, and to civiHsation as wc know 

it. 

However, these potential dangers must 
be viewed m perspective. The computer- 
based information system, or databank, 
is not a weapon, per se. It is not 
the databank which threatens society, 
any more than it is the filing cabinet. 
The use of computers for information 
retrieval merely means that data is 
available to more people than before, 
and in a fraction of the time previously 
taken. 

Manual filing syslems have a variety 
of in-bu:lt safeguards—they arc cum¬ 
bersome in operation, and are limited by 
requirements of physical space. This 
means, in effect, that any person wishing 
to Icam a great deal about any other 
person is faced with an impossible 


task, as information must be gathered 
from a great variety of source. If 
these sources were ever to be brought 
together, anyone who had access to the 
sy'stem. whether legitimately or not. 
would be in a positron of great rKJWer, 

Harold Wilson's government was alive 
to the dangers of misu-sed databanks. 
The Parliamentary Committee on Pri¬ 
vacy*. known as the Younger Committee. 
W'as set up, and amongst its terms of 
reference it was Instructed to examine 
databanks tn the prtv^tre sector. The 
fact that these terms specifically exclude 
government databanks has annoyed many 
people, though in fact, tbe Younger 
Committee has made a very limited 
contribution, even in its Limited field. 

Plans to introduce legislation to control 
the use of databanks, notably the Data 
Surveillance Bill. have, as yet. been un* 
successful. There arc. however, various 
Members of Parliament who intend to 
introduce Bills to this end: Leslie Buck- 
field has stated his intention of doing 
so under the Ten Minute Rule, though 
that rule being as it is, this must be 
taken as an indication of that man's 
good mtentions. rather than as a serious 
attempt to get such mcasjfncs passed 
into law, 

Leiiislatfon, no matter how high the 
penalties for infringement, can alway's 
be dreumvented. If the rcw*ards are 
high enough, there will invariably be 
someone willing to risk the penalties. 
Also, legislation tends only to apply 
to those operating irt the private sector. 
Government has only to invoke the 
'public good', or the Official Secrets 
Act, to be above the law. If such 


gov'cmmcntal misuse were lo come ^bout, 
the cJtkcn wishing for prrvucv would 
have no recourse but to opt out of 
sooety entirely. 

It is welt for the computer indmtry 
to acknowledge its social responsibilities* 
for it is the computer indusiD' w'hlch 
must proride the machines and expertise 
to implement these proposals. It is the 
computer professional who must decide 
on a personal level, w-hether or not such 
skills complement tbe public good. 
Technicians are rarely* philosophers, are 
rarely schooled in ethics. This is not a 
choice which can be made for one; 
one must make up one’s own mind, and 
make every effort to influence society 
into pursuing a course nearer sanity. 


FREE PUBLIC TR.ANSPORT 

F I ITS RECENT White Paper on the 
problems of public transport the GLC 
mentioned free transport as a possible 
solution: At a time when tbe authorities 
are even now proposing entry' charges to 
museums and ait galleries this is an issue 
which should be of interest to anarchists, 
Ac^idmgly there are now tentativie 
plans for a njovemeiit to this end. Be¬ 
cause old age peiisioners have already 
expressed Interest in the matter and 
because their needs are particuiariy ur¬ 
gent it is proposed that the initial target 
be the achievement of free transport for 
this group—mitimately the full goal can 
be declared. 

At this stage contact with all interested 
persons is necessary. The organisation 
responsible for advocating the cause of 
Ihe aged has intimated- its interest in the 
matter and has shown surprising mili¬ 
tancy including a preparedness to engage 
in tactics of direct action and confronta¬ 
tion. Those interested now may write to: 
The Campaign for Free Public Transport, 
c/o Freedom Press. 


THIS WORLD 


CkpverBineut and Disaster 

The Govemm^t of Pakistan main¬ 
tains a roassive ifiilltary cstabUshmeEil 
for ccmfrontatimi with India—Tortimately 
tliere has been Jittk actuaJ fighting but 
both countries have eiq>endcd huge pro¬ 
portions of their national wealth on 
annameuts while millions of their nnfoT" 
timate subjects die of starvation. Despite 
Pakistan's much smaller popii^ti<m it has 
an army fully comparable with the Indian 
and Western observers rate it first class. 

A fearful disaster—latest toll is JS0,0tKl 
dead alone—has struck that section of 
East Paldsfan around the Bay of Bengal. 
Tbe govenomenf had eight hoans’ warning 
from the weather experts of the impend¬ 
ing tragedy and did NOTHING* Now, 
days lalcr^ the Army ha.s fallen so short 
of worthwhile relief that other countries 
have stepped in to relieve the unfortunate 
-vietims* The Paktstani authorities stand 
indicted with fearful n^lect* But tlie 
responsibili^ of other countries requires 
investigation also. The USA and Britain 
limve taken great pains to ensure Paki¬ 
stani miUtaiy strength—she is a reliable 
foe of commanlsm. Korea and Vietnam 
demofetiate the mighly efforts that can 
be mdtieved when the great powers con¬ 
sider such necessaiy. For many years the 
Bay of Bengal has been listed as one of 
the worJdTs main disaster areas where 
catastrophes occur regularly. It is a fear¬ 
ful crime that countries can expend great 
weaUb on war and intervention when a 
tiny propoftioo of this investment could 
give a large jneasnre of seenrity to the 
peasants of the delta. 


The Free Sociefy 

In the comfortable surrbunds of the 
Lord Mayors banquet at Guildhall the 
Prirne Minister, Mr. Heath, gave us an 
insight into his philosophy of govem- 
menL In his view it is The duty of the 
Government to provide tbe framework 
within which the abilities and energies 
c?f the eominxmity as a whole can be 




encroachmeat of sectional interests'. Thus 
the government is to be seen, not as 
representing any selfish, section, but as an 
instTUOTent quite Impersonal and dedi¬ 
cated only to the corEimon good. He then 
immediately went on to assert that 
reliance on the state did not produce 
Britain's greatness but it was 'freedom' 
based on individual development" and 
‘industrial expansion". 

Like aU Tory politicians, Mr. Heath 
knows how to strike the fenf'ent, patriotic 
note: Tt w’as the acceptance of personal 
responsibility* not dependence upon the 
central government, that made this small 
island with its comparatively small popu¬ 
lation so dominant in the world/ But 
already a confusion of thought is evident. 
On the one hand stands the government 
providing the basis of justice for all. on 
the other an ideal of private enterprise 
where the rewards go to the enterprising 
or best equipped warriors of the rat race. 

Mr. Heath's case—w'elJ designed to fool 
the gullible—bears little critical scrutiny. 
No government, least of all his* stands 
abo\'c sectional interests. His glorifica¬ 
tion of the past shows his true position. 
The past of greedy. imscrupuJous indus¬ 
trialists where men., women and children 
sweated out their lives to make a few 
wealthy. So vicious and unprincipled 
were the tactics of the East India Com¬ 
pany—which did provide British inves¬ 
tors with enormous dividends—that the 
government stepped in and established 
its own hegemony in India. Today Mr. 
Heath pretends to detest the policy of 
apartheid in South Africa but is deter¬ 
mined* influenced in no small measure 
by the fat profits involved* to supply the 
government there with armaments which 
can hardly weaken its tyranny. 

Today 1 doubt if Mr. Heath believes 
wc live in the 'free society' which he says 
is established. Professional economists 
and politicians who support him have as 
their fundamental premiss that this is 
achieved. If they are right they arc fully 
justified in drawing up ground rules for 
the organisation of society. The present 
government supported by eminent aca¬ 
demics* in fact is drawing up such rules 
as the forthcoming bill on labour rela¬ 
tions indicate, ‘Playing the game' is to 
become a principle of law. What is most 
odious about the govemmenl’s tactics is 
not the preservation of its own interests 
and the sections it specially represents 
but, rather, the sanctimonious lie that a 
good society is already achieved* that the 
only problems arc matters of mechanics. 
So far, tbe exercise of the latter has been 
limited to making the health and social 
services more expensive, withdrawing 
free meals from schoolchildren, and—in 
defiance of the sacred principles of pri¬ 
vate enterprise—rescuing Roils Royce 
^ith an initi^d bounty of £56 million. 
The a rch-eon sc rvative and tnte!Ferfii!il 


racist- Enoch Powell, who at least can be 
relied on for Conststency, w'ould have 
allowed Rolls Royce to collapse. As a 
man of power. Heath cannot aiford the 
luxury of principle. 


DRUGS 

Probably the most dangerous drug in 
common usage today is the cigarette. 
The Royal College of Physicians Is so 
convinced* on tbe basis of extensive re¬ 
search. of tbe eonnection between tobacco 
consumption and coronary thrombosis, 
bronchitis; high blood pressure, cancer 
of the bladder and lungs* that it now 
advocates a complete ban on nicotine 

adveiiising. 

At least on this drug considerable 
study has been done* And all to the good. 
What must concern thinking people is 
that individuals are being perseented and 
imprisoned for using drugs whidh either 
are luanifeslly safer than nicotine—and 
cannabis stands dearly in this category'— 
or on which little or no research has 
been done* Worse still, research is dis¬ 
couraged or even Illegal. The most re¬ 
nowned example of this Is Dr* Timothy 
Leary, late of Harvard University where 
be was a professor. Last week Dr. Ivor 
Browne., professor of p^chiatry at Uni¬ 
versity College, Dublin, and chief adviser 
to the city’s psychiatric services declared 
that be had taken ISD on three occa¬ 
sions, with profound influence on his life, 
flPor instaoce/ he said, ^ do not think 1 
could ever be seriously interested in 
making money again.’ 

Tbe politick reaction was eminently 
predictable. The chairman of tbe Dublin 
Mental Health Board called for his im¬ 
mediate dismissal* This reaction is based 
on a mixture of hysteria and ignorance* 
When I was in Dublin a few months ago 
I attended an alleged ‘seminar' on the 
subject of LSD in the American embassy* 
There we were treated to a number of 
American propaganda films—produced by 
the US Army for recruits—and addresses 
by suitably pious persons who had no 
qualifications at all for the subject under 
discussion. We now live in an atmosphere 
where free discussion has become im¬ 
possible, Dr, Browne's gesture is heroic 
and, on the basis of his qualifications, 
informed The pity is that the law has 
made cold, rational judgment impossible. 


THE STATE 


David JoneS- 


socialist' be warned agninst the dangers 
of ‘anarchy', sbowning the same convenient 
ignorance of the meaning of the word as 
other politicians. 

Lord Robens was particularly incensed 
w'hen he wa.s surrounded by a crowd of 
angry miners who refused to be impressed 
by Ms personage. He told the Press later 
that he would have been prepared to 
spend as much as half an hour talking to 
the men if only they behaved themselves. 
Perhaps, if only sutKioiisciousiy. the men 
reali^d that the grace of haii^an hour 
from the good lord would make little 
difference to their positions in socieU'. 
He complained that the leaders of the 
demonstrations iu Yorkshire were not 
communists but ‘power-conscious' men* 
This is strikingly ironic when one con¬ 
siders that Lord Robens and bis ilk are 
the manipulators and possessors of power 
in our society. When the workers fully 
understand this and assert that they will 
settle for nothing short of worker control 
of industiy^-—then the government can 
justly complain of anarchy- 


‘The Statet What is rhal7 Give car 
to me 710H% for /tow / will speak to 
you of the death of peoples. The State 
is the coldest of alt cold masters^ coldly 
it interest its lies; and this is the lie 
that creepeth oat of its mouth: '7. the 
State, am the peopled It is a lief — 
Nietzsche. Bill Dwyer* 
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The old bogey 


In the Tree society' established by poli¬ 
ticians like Harold Wilson and Edward 
Heath tevt people play so promiDenl a 
role as Lord Rob^s* chairman of the 
National Coal Board. While in Doncaster 
Thursday last he expressed bis anwe- 
ment that general secretary of the 
mineworkers* union should have been 
imprisoned in his own office while other 
officials were kicked-^U by their own 
.,_Ak ft ^filf-dcclarcd 'Hfc-Iong 
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Male SpnnL-ih Aoorchirt, age 19. needs 
wife ver>' urgently* for obvious 
reasons. Anyone willing to help 
please write to Freedom Press. 

Toward n Free and Comprebensive Family 
Planniiig Serv'icc for Britain* Conway 
Hall* 7 p.m. on Tuesday. December 8. 
Admission Free, Organized by tbe 
National Secular Society* 

V\gitator'. Brice 1/-. A publication of 
LSE SocSoc. Latest issue devoted to 
'Anarchism Today'. Obtainable from 
Freedom Press. 

Exeler Group^ Anyone interested in get¬ 
ting a group together contact: Nigel 
Outten* Westcria House, Cullompton 
Hill. Bradninch, Exeter. If possible* 
please write first. 

Y'ourig anarcfiist requires aecommodation 
and employment iri London area. If 
you can help with either please con¬ 
tact Mark lohnslon* 3 Roman Road, 
Colchester* Essex. 

George Foulser, now squatting as No. 
090123. HM Prison, Jebb Avenue* 
Biixton* S.W*2. Letters, books wel¬ 
come* 

Impoverished student librarian, building 
uip a collection* would like back 
copies of Anarchy and Freedom. 
Some payment for yearly volumes, 
WiE be looked after and not locked 
away. M, Tbres, Tideways, Ynys-Ias, 
Nr. Borth, Cards, 

To Mike W, in Norwich: Thanks for 
note. Address please? Dave and 
Patricia. 

Durham Anarchists—new group being 
formed. Contact Mike Mogie, 8 
Mavin Street. 

Research Project, Can you read German 
perfectly? Would you like to help 
an exciting research project on the 
early history of the British anardbist 
movement? Comrades willing to 
translate rare Max Netdau manu¬ 
script material as an unpaid labour 
of love are needed. Please wnte to 
Sam Wolf* Gonviiie Sc Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

24-Hour General Strike! Against Govera- 
ment's proposed anti-Trade Union 
and anti-working class legislation. 
Close ALL factories* mines* offices* 
building sites, universities and 
schools on Tuesday* December 8. 
Called by Liaison Committee for 
the Dcfeice of Trade Unions. 

Proposed Groc^: Kingston - on - Thames 
and surrounding area. Write to 
Roger Willis* 69 Woodlands Avenue. 
New Malden, Surrey. 

Comrades in Plymotfth wisMng to form 
group or just meet other anarchists. 
Contact: John Nortfaey, 16 Adelaide 
Street* Stonehouse* Plymouth. 

Freedom Weekly? Eigbt pages every 
week? If all readers could get one 
extra subscription—it could be done. 
You may prefer to sell by the week. 
We can let you have copies on sale 
or return. 

Wednesday dtsenasion meetn^ at Free¬ 
dom Meeting Hall froin 8 pm. 

UffSenL Help fold and dispatch FREEDOM 
every Thursday from 4 p.m. onwards. 
Tea served. 

Flease help* Union of AnNidcan £xil» 
in Britain: c/o WRJ* 3 Caledonian 
Road* London, N.l. 

Los Amigos de Darniti, A group of 
active campaigners in London dedi¬ 
cated to the propagation of Anarchy 
(society organized without authority) 
and the defence of brolheis in need. 
Write to Bill Dwyer* c/o Freedom 
Press. 

Anardiists in Enfield wtm please contact 
Leroy Evans 01-360 4324. 
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PETER KROPOTKIN 


Anirclilsm t Reviblim 


fF EACH MEMBER of society is to have the opportunity of earning his living hy his own Jabour—without as u result enslaving 
^ himself to anyone else, either to a private intlividual, or to u company, or to n union—he must obviously always have the oppor¬ 
tunity' of acquiring that spade with which he wishes to dig, that cotton from which he wishes to spin thread or weave cloth, that 
bread, those clothes, that room to live in, that place to work in, before he can manafacturc anything having an exchange value for 
society. It is apparent that tn previous times production w'as so simple that nil this did not require a vast accunmlalion of the 
initial products of personal labour, that anyone, though working only with the instruments of hihour available in his famUy, only 
on those raw materials which he took free of chaise from nature, could produce useful exchange values. But now—and die pro¬ 
gress of society consists in this—the preltminary acciiniulatton of the products of labour for the creation of instruments of labour 
and the storing of naw' material must be so great that it am no longer be the business of a private individual or a group of individuaU, 


Jt fs therefore clear that if it is desirable that a person setting 
to work should not enslave himself, should not give up part of 
his labour his strength, his independence, either temporarily 
pc pemianently, lo private individuals W'hose arbitrary power 
will always determine how great that part shall be. then it is 
necessary that private individuals should control neither the 
instruments of labour (tools, machines, factories), nor the places of 
cuhivation of raw materials (the earth), nor the raw materials 
previously stored up, nor the means of storing and transporting 
them to particular places (the means of communication, w'are¬ 
houses, so on), nor the means of existence during work (the 
supplies of the means of subsistence and housing). 

So wc arrive at the elimination in that future system whose 
realisation we desire, of any property of individuals, of any pro¬ 
perty of an incorporated company, a union, and so on. 

Those writers of previous times who came to (his conclusion 
saw no other way out than the transfer of all the capital of 
society to the state—that is, to a pow^erful organisation represent¬ 
ing in itself the interests of society :ind managing all aiTairs 
which concern the whole of society. 

It was left to it to guarantee each member of society the oppor¬ 
tunity of obtaining the necessary instrumeiKs of labour, and so 
on; it was also left to it to distribute among the members of 
society those goods made by them. But precisely because of 
this, the brilliant dreams of the followers of these thinkers did 
not find enough adherents among those people who would have 
to put these dreams into practice, in the ideal of these thinkers 
only one aspect of life is considered—the economic. Those w'ho 
were used to thinking in a concrete way undersiootl very well 
that no matter what cum hi nation of conditions was worked out 
so that this go%'emment should express the views of the majority, 
that no matter how mobile, flexible and susceptible to ciiangc its 
composition might he. the group of individuals lo whom society 
gives up its rights would always be a power separate from 
society, trying to widen its iuduence, its inlerfercnce in the alVuirs 
of each separate individual. And the wider the sphere of activity 
of this government, the greater the danger of the ensjavomenl of 
society, the greater the probability that the government would 
atop being the expression of the interests and desires of ilic 
majority. 

So both the masses and many individual lliinkens long ago 
realised that the transfer of this most essential element of the 
life of society into the hands of any elected governmeiil at all 
would be the source of the most crucial inconvenience, if not the 
actual suicide of society. . , . 



Peter Kropotkin in 1873 







sot lAL REVOLimON 

In our opinion the realisation of our ideal must be brought 
about through a social revolution. Here wc do not flatter our* 
selves at all with the hope that the ideal will he put completely 
into effect in the first revolvnion: indeed we arc convinced that 
for the realisation of the equality we have sketched, many years 
are still needed, and many limited—perhaps even general—out¬ 
bursts, But wc arc also convinced that the more completely, the 
more widely the demands of the masses are set out from the 
very' first revolution, the more clearly and concretely these 
demands are expressed—then the more the first step will destroy 
those cahuml forms which hinder the realisation of the socialist 
system, the more disorganised those forces and attitudes which 
present social and stale life cling to; then the successive up¬ 
heavals will be more peaceful, and successively large-scale im¬ 
provements in the attitude of the people will follow. 

So our goal must be to apply our strength to hastening this 
oulhuj^t. so as to illuminate those hopes and aspirations which 
exist in the great majority in vague forms, so that in time we 
shall be able to lake advantage of the drcumstanccs in which 
an outburst may have the most favourable outcome, so that in 
the end the outburst itself will occur in the name of clearly 
expressed demands, and exactly in the name of those we have 
stated. . , . 

PREPARE THE WAY 

We arc profoundly convinced that no revolution is possible 
if the need for it is not felt among the people themselves, No 
handful of individuals, however energetic and talented, can 
arouse a popular insurrection if the people themseh'cs through 
their best representatives do not come to the realisation that 
they have no other way out of the situation they arc dissatisried 
with except insurrection. Therefore the task of any revolutionary 
party is not to call for insurrection but only lo prepare the way 
for the success of the approaching insurrection—that is, to'unite 
the dissatisfied elements, to increase the knowledge of individual 
units or groups about the aspirations and actions of other such 
groups, to help the people in defining more clearly the real causes 
of dissatisfaction, to help them in identifying more clearly their real 
enemies, stripping the mask from enemies who hide behind some 
respectable disguise, and, finally, to contribute lo the illumination 
of both the immediate practical ends and the means of putting 
them into practice* * . . 

PEASANTS AND WORKERS 

Where should our activity be directed, where should we mainly 
spread our ideas and look for like-minded people—among the 
student youth and upper classes, or among the peasants and 
workers? 

We can answer this question categorical ly^ and we consider this 
answer to be the fundamental position in our practical programme: 
undoubtedly among the peasants and workers. Here wc miusl spread 
our ideas, here we must look for comrades who will help in the fur¬ 
ther dissemination of these ideas; with these comrades we must enter 
into a friendly and closely united organisation, W'e do not wish 
to break off relations with the educated section of society, and 
especially not with the section of student youth; but, refusing 
to take on the permanent role of instructing this youth m a given 
direction* we shall enter into close relations only with those 
groups or individuals W'ho immediately inspire the confidence or 
the almost certain hope that they will direct their future activity 
among the peasants and workers. For the mass of educated 
youth we are prepared to do only one thing: to disseminate, and 
—if the cause cannot be spread without our assistance, and also 
if we have enough energy to spare—to prepare those books 
which directly assist the explanation of our ideals and our ends, 
which make available those facts which show the complete 
inevitability of the social upheaval and the necessity to unite, 
to organise the awakened strenglh of the people, , , , 

DEMANDS OF THE PEOPLE 

The insurrection must take place among the peasants and 
workers themselves. Only then can it count on success. But no 
less necessary for the success of the insurrection is the existence 
among the insurrectionists themselves of a strong, friendly* active 
group of people who, acting as a link between the various areas, 
and having clearly worked out how lo express the demands of 
the people, how to avoid various traps, how to bring about their 
victory* are agreed on the means of action. It is moreover clear 
that such a party must not stand outside the people* but among 
them* but act not as the champion of outside ideas elaborated 


in isolation, but merely as a more distinct, more complete ex¬ 
pression of the demands of the people themselves; in short* it 
is clear that such a party^ cannot be a group of people outside 
the peasants and workers, but must be the focm of the most 
conscious and decisive forces of the peasants and workers. Any 
party standing outside the people—especially one that comes 
from the upper class—however much it is inspired with a wish 
for the welfare of the people, how'ever well it expresses the 
demands of the people, will inevitably be doomed lo failure, 
like all the rest, as soon as the insurgent people with their first 
actions open up the gulf between the upper and low^er classes. 
And we can see in this a completely deserx'cd retribution for the 
fact that the members of this party were previously unable to 
become the comrades of the people, but instead remained superior 
leaders. Only those whose previous way of life and previous 
actions are entirely of a kind which desencs the faith of the 
peasants and workers w^ill be listened to; and these will be only 
the aaivists among the peasants themselves, and those who 
wholeheartedly give themselves up to the people's cause, and 
prove themselves not with heroic deeds in a moment of enthusiasm 
but with the whole previous ordinary' life; those who, dis* 
carding any tinge of the upper class, enter into close relations 
with the peasants and workers, linked by personal friendship 
and confidence. , * - 

WORDS AND DEEDS 

We consider it to be a crucial mistake to set up as an end the 
creation of agitators among the people who keep themselves at 
a distance from the people and move in the sphere of their 
cDtlc^igues of the intelligentsia. It is impossible suddenly lo 
cross at a given moment from the sphere of the intelligentsia to 
the environment of the people, just as one pleases. The sphere 
of the intelligentsia permanently leaves a characteristic stamp on 
those who move in it, and it is necessary to renenmee this first 
to have success among the people. It is impossible to become 
a populist agitator in a few days; it is necessary to he trained 
in this work. For this reason* wc consider that the best means 
for the achievement of our aim is to proceed immetliatcly to 
activity' among the people, no matter how small the circle 
individuals W'ho have come lo this conclusion, Wc arc also 
con\'jiiced that it is impossible to rally the people in the name 
of future activity, or at least extremely difficult* and that ll is 
much easier to rally the people in the name of an activity 
whose feasibility and appropriateness everyone can believe in 
now, and in which one can engage in immediately. By showing 
results which have been achieved, and by acting on people not 
only through words* but through both words and deeds, it is 
considerably easier to convince them of the things one is onscif 
convinced of. , . . 

Explanatory Notes 

These are passages from a 20*000*word memorandum which 
Kropotkin drew up in November 1873 (at the age of 30) 
for his comrades in the Russian populist movement. In 1&74 
his group, the Chaikovski Circle, wa.s broken up by arrests 
(including his own), and his manuscript was seized by the 
police; it has remained in the Russian state archives ever since, 
being printed in Russia in 1921 and 1964. The first English 
translation* by Victor Ripp (from which the above extracts arc 
adapted), is contained in a new American anthology of Kropotkin's 
works —Selected Writings on Anarchism and Revolution, edited 
by Marlin A. Miller (374pp. Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology Press. S 12,50* paperback S3.50)—which will soon be 
published in this country as w'ell. Unfortunately the book is 
badly edited and over-priced* and largely consists of familiar 
material* hut it is valuable for this imporuni early work* 

This book is just one example of the growing interest in 
Kropotkin, which will reach a climax next year with the fiftieth 
anniversary of his death in February, and the consequent release 
of his works from copyright. In the United States there have 
been several scries of reprints of his hooks in English. More 
such reprints and more new translations and collections of his 
works may be expected; in the meantime this second Freedom 
Pamphlet on Kropotkin in the present series rescues some more 
of his lesser-known writings from oblivion— 
additional material written for English, Italian and Russian 
editions of his book Paroles d'ttn Revoke between 1894 and 
1919. Editorial introductions and explanatory notes hav'c been 
provided by Nicolas Walter. 
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Motes to additions to Words of a Hebei 


C '^AIH.SARfSM WAS the tendency towards the cslablijihmerit 
^ oT another Empire in France, foUo^vmg those of Napoleon i 
and Nnpoleon HF especially at the Lime of the Dreyfus aftair 
during the Inst few yean: of the niniecnth centurs^ (Kropotkin 
Wioic u series of nniclcs on the subject during that period— 
set Frirr-DOM. ApnbJune 1^99), Boulnngism was the tendency 
towards the cstnblishmcm of a militar>' dictatorship in France* 
espcciully in the case of Georges Boulanger a 

professional soldier who became mimsier of war in I and 
iilinost altcmpted a quasi-fasdsi coup d'etat in IS89* but lost 
his ncr\*e and fled to Belgium where he shot himsclF 
1‘ortiircs reminiscent of the Inquisition w^rc used in Spain 
against left-wing prisoners, especially anarchists, during the 
lH9f)s, particularly by the political police (Brigada Social) in 
Montjuich prison, above all following the wave of workers' 
riots and bomb explosions in Barcelona in ll?%: some of the 
fitcus came to light during a mass trial in December 1896, 
w'hich led to an international outcry (see Freedom throughout 
1897, and especially two spedal supplements in November 1897 
nnd htarch 1893). ft was partly in revenge for this repression 
that Michde Angiolillo amsstnated the Spanish prime minister, 
Canovas del Castillo, in August 1897. Demonstrators wxrc 
machine-gunned in Milan on May 7, 1393, at the height of 
widespread disturbances culminating in near-insurrection in several 
parts of Italy; it vvas partly in revenge for this repression that 
Gaetano Brcsci assassinated the Italian king* Umberto I. in 
July 1900. 

Louis-Philippc (t773"1350) was the liberal king of France 
between the revolutions of 1S50 and 1343. Louis Blanc tl31Ft382) 
WHS the most important early state socialist in France, being 
for a time a member of the prodsional government in 1343, 


Constantin Pccqucur (130I-tS37) and Fran 90 rs Vidal (1314-1372) 
were leading theoreticians of slate socialism rn France during the 
1343 republic, l-nin 9 ois Bnbeuf {1760-179^ w'as the main 
socialist in the Conspiracy of EquaJs, a radical putsch against 
the bourgeois Directory in 1796, for which he was guillotined 
but after which he became Che symbol of authoritarian socialism* 
Etienne Cabet (1733'1356) was a French socblisl wfbosc Voyage 
to icano {1339) described an authoritarian communist utopia 
w^hich he later tried to put into practice in the United States. 
Armand Barbes (I309-IS70) and Auguste Blanqui (1805-1331) 
were leading French revolutionary conspirators during the l83()s, 
especially in the 1839 putsch, and both spent many years in 
prison; Blanqui remained the best-known revolutionary socialist 
in France until bis death. Wilhelm Wcitling (1803*1871) was 
a German religious communist who was w*cll known as a 
writer of utopian tracts between 1833 and 1848; he w-as briefly 
associated with the German League of the Just^ which in 1847 
bcc,ame Marxist and changed its name to the Communist League, 
for which Marx and Engels wrote the Ccfmmimist Maniftsto 
in 1848, Comme notis ferarts fn revoJufion, a syndicalist utopia 
by the anarchist journalists, Emile Pouget and Emile Pa Laud, 
was published in Paris in 1909 with an intrd action by Kropotkin; 
an English translation —Syrtdicoiisftt ond (he Co-<?pcrcinve Coni- 
moTtwealth: How we shalf hring aimtt the Revoltiflofi—v/as 
published in Oxford in 1913 with Kropotkin s introduction and 
a new foreword by Tom Mann. Robert Owen (1771*1853) was 
a successful business manager in Britain who became a utopjan 
socialist in Britain and the United States, and who was for g 
time the main figure in the Grand National Consoiidatcci Trades 
Union, the short-lived but enormous general union of the 
mid-1830s in England. N.W, 


Paroles d’un Revolle 

Introduction to Postscripts by N.W. 


K ropotkin sometimes wrote new material to go 

with translations of Paroles (fan Rrvo/fc prepared during his 
lifciime. This usually added little fresh information or argument 
to the book, but in three cases he produced some significant new 
material: a note for a projected English edition in the 1390s: 
a preface for the first Italian edition in 1904; and a poslcripl 
for the last RussiaG edition in 1919. These three items have 
been brought together here to indicate how Kropotkin viewed 
his first political book at various times between its original 
publication in 1335 and his death in 1921; they also give an 
interesting impression of his changing preoccupations over this 
period. 

An English translation of several chapters from Paroles d^tin 
Ecvoltc WHS serialised in the Shcflicid Anarchist from hfarch 1394 
to March 1895 by David Nicoll,* An editorial note to the 
first item—'The Situation'—staled: ‘These anides were written 
in 1882 [sic]. They are po'baps the best purdy Educational 
matter on Anaioby that can be published' (13 March, 1394), 
Tlie second instalment of 'the Spirit of Revolt' was followed by 
an undated note signed T.K,' (20 January, 1895), Three years 
later this note was rejprinted at the end of the translation of 
the first half of The Spirit of Revolt which David Nicoll published 
—together with a translation of La Carniognofe —as a pamphlet 
(l^ndon, 1893). It was presumably intended to go with a 
complete English edition of Paroles trnrt Revolte, but this 
never materialized. 

Kropotkin's note is significant because of the time th,ai it 
appeared. This was a few months after Emil Pouget's paper— 
newly revived in exile in London—published his call for 
anarchists to Join the labour movcmeni (‘A roublard, roublard 
et demi', Lc Fere Pcinard, fiixt half of October 1394)^ and a 
few months before Jean Grave’s paper—ncw-ly revived in Paris 
—published Fernand Fcilouticr's similar call (L'anarchisme et 
Ics syndfeats ouvriersV Les Temps Nouveaux, 2 3 November* 
1895). Kropotkin's contribution should therefore be seen as part 
of a campaign by the traditional anarchist leaders against the 
involvement of anarchists in individual propaganda by deed* 


which had recently culminated in a series of bomb outrages 
(especially in France) and in favour of a return to the involve¬ 
ment of anarchists in mass direct action, which was beginning 
to emerge in the syndicalist movement (especially in France 
again)* It is interesting that even in a note for English readers 
Kropotkin concentrated bis attention on French affairs. 

The first complete ItaUan edition of Paroles d*un Revolted 
Parole d'un ribelle (Geneva, 1904)—was published by Luigi 
Bertoni, the Swiss-Italion anarchist who produced a bilingual 
paper—Lc Reveif in French, it Risyeglio in Italian—in Geneva 
from 1900 to 1946*t Bertoni asked Kropotkin for a preface, 
which w’os first published in the original French (from, which 
the present translation has been made) in Le Reveif on 4 June, 
1904, and then in the book the following month; it later appeared 
in the Yiddish edition of Paroles d'nn Revolte (London, 190^* 
Bertoni had invited Kropotkin to explain why the imminent 
revolution had not in fact occurred, and the reply is one of 
the most revealing of Kropotkin s writings, displaying his growing 
obsession with French affairs and his nationalist tendencies 
which culminated in open support for the Allies in the First 
World War. U is worth mentioning that the revolution which 
Kropotkin still insisted on predicting did in fact begin to 
break out within a few months—in Russia in 1965, followed 
by Turkey in WS, Spain in 3909, Mexico and Portug^ in 1910, 
China in 1911. Italy in 1914—but these outbreaks remain abortive 
xuiti! the war he also continued to predict 

During the Ru^ian re\'olution, the anarehist movement was 
active and fairly influential for a short period, Kropotkin 
returned to bis native land in 1917 after forty years' exile, and 
his works were published in many editions, espedaUy by the 
anarcbo'syndicalisi group which product the paper Colos Truda 
(Voice of Labour). When anarchist papers were suppressed 
by the new Bolshevik government in 191$, the group continued 
to print and circulate pan'iphlcts and books, and just after 
Kropotkin's death it published the last Russian edition of Paredes 
tTiin Revoltc—Rechi bamovnika (Fclrograd and Moscow, 1921), 
Kropotkin had written a short preface and a long postscript for 


u 


ihc book two years earlier The preface is of minor importance; 
but the postscript expanded the argumcnl of the book's last 
chapter—‘Exproprialion —in the light of the revolution which 
had at last occurred and was going on around him, not just 
in Russia but also in Austria* China, Egypi, Germany, Holland* 
Hungary, India, Italy, Mexico* Scotland, Spain and Turkey, with 
echoes in Australia, Canada. England* South Africa, the United 
Slates and so on. A French translation of the postscript appeared 
in La Volx da Travaii in March 1927 and in Le ReveiJ on 
1 17 May, 1930; a Spanish summary by Max Neitlau appeared 
in La Revhta Bhaca on I June, 1927; and an English extract 
appeared in Roger Baldwin's edition of Kroptakin's Rcroladonary 
Pamphiefs (New York, 1927, reprinted 1%H and 1970, pp. 76-78.); 
both the preface and the postcript later appeared in the Chinese 
edition of Paroles d'ltn Revoite (Shanghai. 1948). 

The main inlention of the postcript was to restate one of the 
basic principles of Kropotkin's thonght during the httlf-ccntiiry 
of his political career—that the social revolution must be carried 
out through the immediate expropdation of all property and 
raw^ materials and of all instruments of production and distri¬ 
bution, and through their direct management at a local level 
by the masses of the people, Kropotkin also ,stressed scvernl 
related points—that this expropriation .should not involve depriving 
the peasants of land they worked themselves; that there is 
no point making theorefical plans for future society without a 
sound practical knowledge of present society; that the division 
of the world into exploiting and exploited countries is just as 
bad as the division of society into exploiting and exploited 
classes, and will lead to further wars if ii is not brought to 


an end; that at the same time the industrial workers should 
take care not to exploit the agricultural workers (a sensitive 
point in early Bolshevik Russia): that because of the low level 
of rcscFAes of food and of other essential goods* there will be 
a severe shortage after any revolution which can only be solved 
by a drastic increase in production under workers' control (a 
considerable revision of his earlier view that large resenes were 
available if only they were properly distributed); and. above 
all* that no government—let alone a party dictatorship—could 
succeed in the necessary work of carrying out the social revo¬ 
lution and of establishing the anarchist communism which he 
dreamt of to the end of his life. The whole is one of the 
most important of Kropotkins last writings, and may be seen 
as his final thoughts on the subject of his Srst political book, 

David NkoR (1859-1919) was an an*;rc/rm infellectml who was 
active in the Sociaim League, cdtihig the Commonweal in 
saccession to IViHiaru Morris from 1890 fo 1892, when he was 
imprisoned for attacking the police mid judge responsible for 
framing four anarchists in ihc Walsall Bomb Plot. AfUr his 
release he campaigned for anarchists in jail and against pidice 
spivs in the movement. He produced the Sheffield Anarchist 
from 1894 fo 1896* and a revived Commonweal from 1896 to 
1901, and also several pamphlets. His sense of injustice became 
unbalanced, and he died in extreme poverty. 

Yfhere is a morbid interest in knowing that among those who 
helped with the translation was Benito Mussolini, at that time 
an obscure socialist of twenty living in Switzerland to avoid 
military service in Italy. 


NOTE TO THE EHGLISH EDITION (1895) 


'T'HESE PAPERS WERE written in 1881, when, there being 
almost no traces of revival of the Socialist movement in 
France, the revolutionist who could not bear the present con¬ 
ditions, bad nothing left to him but to rebel individually against 
the oppression he could not live under. 

Since that time, the conditions hav^e changed. A great move- 
ment has began frfc] aJl over Europe in the labouring masses—‘ 
infinitely deeper than what we see of it on the surface in the 
so-called Labour Parties. The usual next step has been made, 
from individual rebellion to a mass movement of the workers 
towards their liberation—unconscious to a great extent* permeated 
yet to a great extent with superstitions about the Slate and the 
would-be Savioiirs, and very easily deviated from its final aims 
of emancipation of mankind frofn the clutches of Capita 1 and 
Authority—^but a mass movement of the workers themselves. 

In such conditions, it becomes of first necessity to merge all 

PREFACE TO THE ITALIAN 

T he first chapters of this book, written in 1879* spefik 
of the social revolution as an imminent fact. The awakening 
of the proletariat which was then taking place in ITance after 
the period of mourning for the Commune* the expansion which 
the labour movement was achieving in the Latin couiilries, the 
spirit of the Russian youth, the rapid spread of socialist ideas 
which was then being carried out in Germany (though the Ger¬ 
mans liad remained resistant for a very long time to French 
socialism), and finally the economic conditions of Europe—all 
this seemed to presage the approaching arrival of a great social 
European revolution* Revolutionaries and moderates agreed then 
in predicting that Ihe bourgeois regime, shaken by the revolution 
of 1848 and the Commune of Paris, could not long resist the 
attack of the European proletariaL Before ihe end of the cen¬ 
tury the collapse would come. Even I hose who opposed our 
revolutionary tactic and put parliainenlarranism in its place did 
not wish to get left bebind, and calculated with the voting figures 
in their hands that well before the end of the ecntiiry they would 
have won a majority in the German parliament, decreed the 
expropriation, and accomplished the social rcvoliition, by ballot, 
well before the Latin peoples. 

And yet.’ we are now told—by some with regret, and by others 
in triumph—‘here wc are already in the iwcnlicih century, and 
the promised revolulion still delays its arrival!’ One might 
even believe—it has been said at least in (be camp of the ndi— 
that the triumph of the bourgeoisie is more tis.siued today than 
ever before, 'The workers seem to have lost hope in it revolution. 


individual efforts in that movemeni. and to do the utmost to 
direct it to what we consider to be the real way to freedom. 
Never compromising in any way; alw-ays telling the truth—only 
the truth, and all the truth—to combat everywhere the old super¬ 
stitions, to inspire the movement with the grand ideas which we 
share and the vigour borrowed from these ideas, which alone 
may cope with the Immense obstacles accwnulaied in the way 
of liberation of the masses. 

Individuals awaken human thought in times of general slumber¬ 
ing. But a Social Revolution can not [jic] be the work of 
individuals. It xvill be the work of the masses. And its results 
will entirely depend upon the amount of true conceptions per¬ 
meating the masses* 

These are the ideas which 1 have never ceased to develop in 
all my writings. 

PK, 

EDITION (1904) 

Tliey content themselves with sending some deputies to parlia¬ 
ment, and they hope in this way to obtain all kinds of favours 
from the state. 

Even tJieir demand.'; are reduced to quite small concessions on 
the part of the exploiters* At the very most the worker who is 
converted to social democmey dares hope that one day he will 
become an employee of the state—a sort of very' minor official 
who, after twenty-five or thirty years of submission* will receive 
a small pension. 

As for wider aims* as for the revolution which used to promise 
lo stir up all ideas and to begin a new era of civilization: as for 
this future of happiness, of dignity, of emancipation, of equality 
which the worker had once foreseen for his children—^all this, 
we arc told today, is fantasy. A whole school of socialists has 
even heq^ti eslablished who claim to possess a science of their 
own. according to which it can be proved that revolution is a 
misconception. 'Discipline* submission to leaders—and every¬ 
thing that can be done for the workers will be done in parliament. 
Forget the gun, forget 1793* 1848 and i87t* h^p the bourgeoisie 
to seize colonies in Africa and Asia, exploit the Negro and the 
Chinese with them, and evciytlung will be done for you that can 
be done—without upseLiing the bourgeoisie too much. Just one 

condition: forget this word, thi.s illusion of revolution!' 

* « # 

Well* aren’t all these gentlemen triumphing too soon? To begin 
with, we have scarcely entered the twentieth centur>'; and if ten 
or twenty years coiuil for a lot in the life of the individual, they 



count for only very little or nothing in historical events. Doesn't 
an event of such immense importance as the social revolution 
deser^^e to be granted the latitude of a few years? 

No. we were not deceived when, twcnty^five years ago, we saw 
the social revolution coming. Today it js just as inevitable as 
it was a quaTter of a century ago. Only we must recognize that 
we had not then plumbed the full depths of the reaction which 
would bring the defeat of France in 1870 and 1871. and the 
triumph of the German military empire. We had not measured 
the length of the delay which was going to be produced in the 
European revolutionary movement following that defeat and 
that victory. 

If the war of 1870-1871 had simply dispiaced militaTy power 
from France to Germany, that would have had no consequence 
for the development of the revolutionary socialist movement. 
Bui the war had gone infinitely farther: for thirty years it was 
lo paralyse France. With Metz two or three days from Paris— 
not just a simple fortress, but a fortified camp from which half 
a million men. fully equipped to the last gun-siing. conJd be 
thrown against the capital twenly-fotir hours after (or rather, 
before J the declaration of war; with the Triple, and later the 
Quadruple, Alliance ready to tear France to pieces—and that 
danger has not slopped weighing on France until the very last 
few years; with the flower of French youth decimaled, whether 
on the battlefield or in the streets of Paris: in these conditions, 
how could France not pass through a quarter-century of mili¬ 
tarism, not submit to Rome for fear of a civil w^ar. not be 
infatuated by the Russian alliance? It was inevitable, jt w^as 
fatal. And when today we look back—we who have fought from 
day to day against clericalism and militarism, Caesarism and 
Boulangism—^we may confess that we are astonished at one thing: 
it is that France was able to pass through this dark period 
without surrendering to a new Caesar. 

If the Boidaagisl adventure, supported by aO the power of the 
Anglo-American bankers, the clericals and royalists of all Europe, 
came despite everything to such a pitiful end; if France did not 
become clerical, when England is "catholicising' itself so well 
and when Gennany seems to be moring in the same direction; 
if we are at last seeing France at the end of these dark years 
hading itself again, taking a new lease of life and producing this 
fine new generation which is going to take the place which is 
its due in the movement for the renewal of the civilised world^— 
it is because the strength of the revolutionaiy^ current was in fact 
much more powerful than it seemed to those who saw‘ only the 
surface ot events. 

Let them deliver anathemas as long as they wish against the 
brave revolutionaries—above all against the anarchists who were 
able to raise high the red flag, to keep France on its guard, and 
sometimes lo remove from the political arena those w^ho were 
keeping a place warm for other reactionaries even more open 
in their reaction; let them curse them as much as they like! 
History will record that it is to their energ)> to the agitation 
which they fed with their blood that we owe the fact that 
European reaction is being kept within bounds. The truth is 
that the revolutionary party, weak as it was m numbers, had to 
display an immense, fierce energy lo put a curb on reaction both 
internal and external We certainly bad not exaggerated this 
strength; for without it what would have become of us now? 

And the same thought may be applied word for word to Spain 
and Italy. Which of us would have risked predicting that in 
Spain they would have tried to reintroduce the tortures of the 
Inquisition against ihc rebellious workers? Who would have 
risked predicting the machine-gunnings in Milan? Well they 
dared do it! Dared only: for the reply of the workers was soon 
able to bring these exlremisis' to reason, 

« • « 

Only today can we appreciatje the extent of the check which was 
produced in Europe following the Franco-Prussian war. The 
worst of the defeats of 1870 and 1871 was that they Jed to the 
inteiketua] oblilermlion of France, 

The necessity in which the French nation was placed, of 
dreaming before everything of preserving its existence, its popular 
genius, its civilising innuence, its existeace as a nalioii, pant lysed 
revoluiioiiary thought. The idea of an insurrection evoked that 
of a civil war. which would be brought lo an end by foreign 
guns coming to the rescue of bourgeois order. And on the other 
hand everything in France that had been most energetic, most 
enihusiasdc, most devoted—a whole generation had perished in 
the great struggle which began after the siege of Paris. A whole 
generation of revolulionaries, drawn to Paris under the Empire, 
had perished at the time of the massacres which followed the 
fall of the Commune, The whole intellectual life of France felt 
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the effect. It was lowered, diminished, and fell into the hands 
of the impotent, the sick, the fearful. 

This collapse of France meant the collapse not only of a nation 
which had stood in the forefront of civilisation, but of the whole 
period Europe liad lived through from 1848. Europe returned to 
1849, to 1830. Victorious Germany was able to take the intel¬ 
lectual lead which until then had belonged to France and in great 
measure to Italy. But if Germany had indeed given to the 
world a certain number of thinkers, of poets, and of scholars, 
it had no revolutionary past. And in its political and social 
development it was In the position that France had been in under 
Lou is-Philippe. Representative government, inlroduced in Ger¬ 
many in 1871, had the attraction of novelty; and if it had had, in 
Weitling and his successors, a few enthusiastic communists, mostly 
refugees, the socialist movement in Germany itself had just been 
recently imported, and for this reason it had to go through the 
same stages which it had passed through in France: the state 
socialism of Louis Blanc, and the state collectivism which 
Pccqueur and Vidal had formulated for the 1848 Republic, 

In this way the spirit of Europe fell lo the level which it had 
previously occupied under Louis-Philippe. Socialism itself, being 
turned back again, returned to the capitalist state of Louis Blanc, 
while losing the dearness and simplicity which the Latin spirit 
had given it. Further, it took a centralizing character, hostile 
lo the Latin spirit, which was imposed on it by the German spirit, 
for which the union of the small German slates into a single 
empire had been a dream for thirty years. 

^veral other causes could also be mentioned to explain the 
strength of the reaction. One of them is colonial expansion. 
Today the European bourgeoisie is enriching itself not only from 
the labour of the workers of its own countries. Profiting from 
the facility of international transport, it has slaves and serfs 
everywhere—in Asia Minorj in Africa, in the Indies, in China. 
The tributaries arc all backward stales. The bourgeoisies of 
England, France, Holland and Belgium are becoming more and 
more the moneylenders of the world, living on their dividends. 
Whole states are mortgaged by the bankers of London, Paris, New 
York, and Amsterdam. E.xamples are Greece, Egypt, Turkeyi and 
China; and Japan is already being prepared for this role, a dear 
aUy being lent to at 6 or mtber 7 per cent, and all its customs 
revenues being mortgaged. In this way a few concessions can be 
gladly made to the European worker, the state can gladly main¬ 
tain his children at school, it can even give him a few francs' 
pension at the age of sixty—provided he helps the bourgeoisie 
conquer serfs and make vassal stales of the stock exchange in 
Asia and Africa, 

And finally it would also be necessary to mention the counter- 
mvolutionary effort which was made by aJl the Christian churches, 
but which came above all from Rome, in order to stem by all 
methods the revolution w^hose tide could be seen to be rising. 
The assault which was made against materialism, the campaign 
which was waged with so much skill against science in general, 
the putting on the Index of works and men, which was practised 
so assiduously by so many secular, political and religious organis¬ 
ations—all that would have to be mentioned to give an idea of 
the immense counter-revolutionary activity which was put in 
hand to combat the revolution. But all this is only secondary in 
the context of the dominant fact which we have just indicated: 
the collapse of France, its temporary exhaustion, and the in¬ 
tellectual domination of Germany which, despite all the admirable 
qualities of its genius and its people, was, by the very virtue of 
its geographical position and of its whole past, thirty to forty 
years behind France, 

In this way, the revolution was delayed. But—is this a reason 
for saying that it is postponed indefinitely? Nothing would be 
more contrary lo the truth, nothing would be more absurd than 
such an assertion, 

A striking phenomenon has appeared in the development of 
the socialist movement. As was once said of inflammatory 
diseases, it has been 'driven in'. So many external remedies have 
been applied lo kill it that it has been driven into the organism: 
it exists there in a latent form. The worker votes; he follows 
the banners in political processions; but his thoughts are else¬ 
where. 'All that isnh it,' he says to himself, 'That's the outside, 
only the show,' As for the inside, the substance—he is con¬ 
sidering: he is waiting before giving his opinion. And in the 
meantime he is setting up his trade unions—intemationaL crossing 
frontiers. 'Don't trust these unions,' said a member of a corn- 
mi sa ion named by one of the Canadian states the other day. 
'Don't trust them: what the workers are dreaming about in these 
federated unions is seizing an American state, a territoryp one 
day and proeJaiming the revolution there and expropriating-- 
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wilhoul any compensation—all they find necessary' to live and 
work/ 

‘Yes, no doubt they vole, they obey you,' the German bour¬ 
geoisie says to the leaders of ihc Social Democratic Party. 'But 
doni rely on them too far! 7‘hey will disown you yourselves on 
the day of the revolution if you donH become much more revo¬ 
lutionary than you are today. Let the smallest revolution come, 
and it is always the most advanced party which takes the lead 
and will force you to move. You are their leaders'—you must 
follow them!' 

And from all sides the same signs of the times force themselves 
on our attention. The w^orker votes* demonstrates, for lack of 
anything better—but all over the world another movement, much 
more serioiis, is being prepared and is maturing silently. Blanqui 
once said that in Paris there were 50,tX)0 men, workers who never 
w'ent to a single meeting, who belonged to no organisation—but 
when the day came they would come out into the streets, w^ould 
fight, and would carry out the revolution. The same thing seems 
to be happening today among the workers of the whole world. 

They have their idea, an idea of their ow'n; and to make this 
idea become real one day they are working with enthusiasm. 
They don’t even speak about it: they understand one another, 
They know that in one way or another they will one day have 


QUESTION of the reconstruction of life by the social 
revolution w^as only lightly touched on in general term.s in 
the last chapter of this book. This chapter must serve, so to 
speak, as an introduction to the second part of the w^ork in hand 
—the constructive part—which I was only able to occupy m>^elf 
with three years later, when I came out of prison. But since 
this chapter contains within itself traces of a long discussion on 
the question of the extent of expropriation which had taken 
place wnthin the Jurassian, Italian, and Spanish federations of 
the IntemationaJ, it is worth saying a little about it here. 

We were in complete agreement that private ownership of land 
was finished and that the future belonged to communist possession 
of land. But we considered it unjust and unprofitable to drive 
from their plots the peasants who worked their land themselves 
without the help of hired workers, to demolish their houses and 
their fences, to cut dowm their gardens, and to rework their land 
with a steam-plough, as the centralist and statist revolutionaries 
imagined. 

Such an idea was preached in France, after the fall of Robes¬ 
pierre and the Jacobins, by the communist Babeuf, w'ho made 
it the basis of his Conspiracy of Equals, and this same idea was 
also developed later by Cabet in his Voyage to Icarus, and among 
his followers it is necessary to note during the period from 1830 
to 1S40 the members of the French secret societies founded by 
Barbes and Blanqui, as well as tbe League of the Just, a German 
society founded by Weitling, from which it passed into the 
Communisi Mufufesto of Marx and Engels. 

In this manifesto, the end of social revolution was, as in the 
previous programmes of the Bianquists and Babeuf, the total 
abolition of private property and its transfer into the hands of 
the slate. As for production, it would be necessary to introduce, 
as in Babeuf, labour which was obligatory, universal and equal 
for all and, to this end, Ihe organisation of industrial armies, 
especially as regards agriculture'. The state socialists of France 
preached in favour of these same industrial armies in the t880s.^ 
We nalurally could not accept such a programme of expro¬ 
priation. Knowing the various forms of agriculture, on both 
large and small scales, forms which it necessarily takes in places 
of varying kinds (this is marked above all in France), we could 
not consider the destruction of small agricultural economies as 
progress. The formula of Babeuf is not only unjust with regard 
to small rural economies, but ii would lead inevitably to ihc 
revolt of the villages against the towns, and would reduce ihe 
whole country lo famine. For the rest, to deslroy private initia¬ 
tive in agriculture now would be senseless, if only it is precisely 
to private initiative and individual attachment to the laud thal 
we owe the successes in agriculture so far and the development 
of the intensive cultivation of the land in certain part* of Europe 
and America. 

It is for this reason that, without wishing to prejudge the forms 
which agriculture would take in the future, we decided that at 
that moment the efforts of Ihc revolution should be directed not 
towards the abolition of the small rural economy but towards 

tiie imion of ihc snialL ecooooiles in cverylbing which requlreiv 


to shoulder their riffes and give battle to Ihe bourgeoisie. I low? 
When? Following what event? Who knows! But that day will 
come. It is not far away, A few more years of ellort, and the 
idea of the general strike will have gone round the world. It 
will have penetrated everywhere, found supporters everywhere, 
enthusiasts—and then? 

Then* helped by some event or other, we shall sec! And—fa 
iral —it will come, and they will dance to bring in a new world. 
Our enemies believe that they have buried all these dreams so 
weB. Even our friends wonder whether in fact the burial has 
not been successful. Yet see how the idea, still the same, the 
one which made our hearts beat thirty years ago, is reappear rug, 
as alive, as young, as fine as ever: expropriation as an end, and 
the general strike as a means of paralysing the bourgeois world 
in all countries at once. 

But theiE-is this the social revolution: coming now from the 
very inspiration of the people, from the 'lower depths', where all 
the great ideas have always germinated when a new idea became 
necessary lo regenerate the world? 

Yes, this is the social rev'olution. Get ready to make it 
,succeed, to bear all its fruit, to sow all these great ideas which 
make your heart beat and which make (he world go round. 

May 1904. 

( 1921 ) 

the union of I heir eflfortsv 

Such an attitude with regard to the small rural economy brought 
us attacks from the stale socialists. But they themselves, as they 
made contact with the real life of the countryside, soon saw— 
in France above all—tliat it was precisely this small rural economy 
and this possession of Ihe land in plots which gave France it.s 
relative prosperity—without having to plunder its neighbours; the 
German socialists came to the same conclusion when they saw 
what the small rural economy yielded in Alsace and in various 
pans of West Germany, 

^ ^ ^ 

After J came out of prison, at the beginning of 1886, I began in 
our paper a more detailed devetopment of the question of the 
reconstruction of life by the social revolution. Knowing, more¬ 
over, how powerful the aspiration towards the establishment of 
independent communes was in the Latin countries, 1 had in view 
above all a large urban commune getting rid of the capitalist 
yoke, especially Parts, with its working population full of intelli¬ 
gence and independence and possessing, thanks to the lessons of 
the past, great organising capability. 

These articles appeared later (in 1892) in a volume for which 
Elisee Rcclus suggested the title The Cofujuest of Bread: this 
name was well chosen, for it expressed the basic idea of the 
whole work, notably that the principal object in a period of 
social revolution would be not the political organisation of the 
social order but the question of bread for hJI; the question of 
satisfying tbe most urgent needs of the population— feeding, 
liousingf doUitug, etc. 1 tried at the same time to prove that 
the workers of a large town would be able to organise theiiiselves 
for a free life within the free commime, without waiting for this 
life to be organised for them by officials, however well endowed 
with all virtues, 

UnforiuDately it is necessary to say that socialists and workers 
in general, having lost hope in the imminent possibility of revo- 
lution, were no longer interested in the question: what character 
would it be desirable to give the revolution? It was only many 
years later, when the syndicalist movement began to take root in 
France, that another work appeared on the same subject. Our 
comrade Pougei described in his book. How we shuH make 
the revohiiiott, how a revolution could be carried out in France 
under Ihc conlrul of the workers^ unions; how, not wailing ai all 
for those who would not hesitate to take power, the workers' 
unions and congresses would be able to expropriate the capiialisls 
and to organise product ion on a new basis without allowing the 
least interruption in production, ll is clear that only the workers, 
ilirough I heir organisations, will ever be able to reach this goal; 
and though 1 diller with Pougei over certain details. 1 recom* 
mend this book with confidence to all those who understand the 
inevLiability and imminence of the social reconstruction which 
humanity will have to envisage. 

* • ^ 

A short lime after I came out of prison. 1 was obliged to leave 
France. I settled in England, where J. had the opportunity of 
studying the economic life of a great industrial country in prac- 
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xiCG, and not only from the books in which economists have 
repeated the same errors as their predecessors for more than n 
htindred years. Each lime that 1 gave speeches in the various 
towns of l?.nfilancl and Scotland^ I look the opportunity to talk 
for a long time with the workerH and to visit all kinds of Hiclofie^s 
and mills—large and snial!—of coal-mrnes and big naval docks* 
w^ilhout overlooking the small workshops as well in important 
centres small-scale producliotr, such as Sheffield and Birming¬ 
ham. I also visited llic great co-operative distrihution centres, 
such as Ihc Wholeosale Co-operative Society in Manchester, as 
svell m the attempts at co*opcrativo production which were already 
beginning to spread everywhere. Getting information in this 
way about what reiil life was like, I always kept in mind the 
following question: what form could a social revolution take so 
that one could pass without too many shocks from production 
by individuals or by limited companies with the goal of profit to 
production and exchange of goods organised by the producers and 
consumers themselves in such a manner as to satisfy all the needs 
of production in the best way? 

The examination of Ihese questions led to two conclusions. 

The first of these was that the production of foodstuffs and of 
all goods, and then the exchange of these goods, represent.^ such 
a complicatetl undertaking that the plans of the state socialists* 
w'hich lead inevitably to the dictatorship of a parly, will prove 
to be completely defective as soon as they begin to apply them 
to life. 

No government, w'c assert* caji be in a position to organise 
production if the workers themselves are not associated with it 
through the mediation of their unions, in every branch of in* 
dmtry, in every trade; for throughout production there arise and 
will arise every' day thousands of problems which no government 
can resolve or foresee. 

It is of course impossible to foresee everything; it is necessary 
that life itself, and the eiTorls of thousands of minds on the spot, 
should be able lo co-operate in the development of the new social 
system and to find the best conditions capable of satisfying the 
thousand manifestations of local needs. 

Iheoreiical plans for construction are not of course useless in 
the preparatory period. They keep Ihinking on the alert and 
letee rejection on the complex organisations represented 

by civjJjsed^ iiOaetTeir. But* oil the other hand, these plans simplify 
rather loo much the problems which mankind is called to resolve; 
and if it is thought necessary to begin by putting these pro- 
gramines into practice, one will never gel round to planning life. 
Such a collapse w^ould follow that it could lead to the most 
ferocious reaction. 

Many English workers^perhaps because they have been 
occupied for such a long time (that is to say* since the period of 
the Chartist Movement of 1836-1848) with social reorganisation— 
considered the problem in this way; first of all, they said, it is 
necessary to organise strong and powerful trade unions tn all 
bmnehes of work, including the unskilled labour in the docks 
and the peasants." Afterwards* it is necessary to form links be¬ 
tween them through national and international unions; and then* 
when they have become an effective force, to take all production 
under their complete control* to get rid of the domination of the 
capitalists, and to niainLain order throughout production and 
consumption in the interests of the whole population of the 
coujiiry. 

In other words, the English workers made their own the ideai 
which had already emerged in 1830 in Robert Owen when he 
tried to form the Labourers' Union; afterwards, the English 
trade unions logctber with the representatives of the French 
workers tried to put these ideas into practice when, after meeting 
in Landon in 1862, they formed the Flrsi InternationaL 

Thu organisation represented* as is known* an Internalional 
Association of Workers' Unions which was entirely non-political 
and which pursued a double end: a daily struggle against capital, 
and the clatmnition of the basis of a new sodalist system. But. 
since ^mixed sections' w'ere also admitled, it followed that some 
people joined who belonged to no trade unions but who simply 
aspired for the emancipation of labour from the yoke of capital, 
litis International existed until the end of ihe 1870s* when ii 
was destroyed by incessant government persecution and by the 
intrigues of the political parlies. The Hccotid InlernaLional was 
no longer an association of workers' unions; it became an 
association of the socuil-demoerailc pulltkal parties of the various 
countries. 

With the disappearance of the First InLernational, there dis¬ 
appeared in England the force which in the thought of its founders 
would have maintained among the trade unions the idea of the 
imminence of the social revolution and the necessity of its pre- 


paraiion among the workers themselves The daily iiiuiriile cd 
the local unions against the cxploilcp look iKc plaic of iiuin* 
distant ends; it is necess,'iry to say Ihni ihc mainniy of iIh atlive 

members of the workers’ unions. occupie<l day a fin day with 

the organisation of these unions and their strikes, losi sight of 
the final end of (he workers* organisation the ^aicial rcvoluliiin 
it is only during the last five or six year* bef^uc I he war that one 
felt again a renewal of iulcrcsl in favour of Ihis basit piublcm 
under Ihc influence of a similar reawakening ibroiighoiit the 
whole world 

Those influenced in this way were ahove all the syndicalist 
movement In France and Italy, and the awakening observed in 
the Untied Stales where, under the name o\‘ the Indintrial 

Workers of the World, a movement developed which devotes 

itself directly to Ihe end of the struggle against capital wilh a 
view to the tnimfer of all industry from the hands of the ntpi- 
tall^ls into Ihe hands of Ihe producen, orKaiitsed In strong iirilom. 
Also influenced in this way were Ihc first revolution in Russia* 
in 1905* and the general Kitimtion and upheaval of social life in 
Europe during the last years before the war, f he horrors which 
the war has just made us pass through, and its consequences of 
poverty for the whole world, as well as the Russian revohJti<in. 
will place without any doubt anti in the forefront before the 
whole world the question of the necessity rd a social revolution, 

Bui it would be necessary to say much more of lliis movement 
than I can say here* f return therefore to the Ciui cl unions I had 
come to in finding out about economic life in I’nglaml. 

♦ * • 

The second conclu.sion I came to is the following: present econo- 
mic life in the civilised countries is ronslrucfed mi it false hush* 
The theory which economic scholars put forward depends on the 
assumption that the peoples of ihc earth arc divided mto two 
categories. Some, thanks to their superior education* arc called 
to occupy themselves above all with the production of all kinds 
of goods (textiles, machines of every type* motors, etc.). The 
others, because of their limited ability, are condemned to produce 
the food for the peoples of the first category and the raw materials 
for their factories. Every course of political economy slates 
this theory; it is in this way that the English bourgeoisie en¬ 
riches iUelf; ii is in this way ihat other countries will enrich 
themselves by developing ihcir industry at the expense of hack- 
ward peoples. 

But a more thorough study of the ccrtnomic life and of ihe 
industrial crises of England and the other countries of Europe 
Leads to a different conclusion. It i!i tto loiigcr povsihtc to enrich 
oneself as England has done until now; no civilised country wanb 
to remain or will remain in the position of the provider of raw 
materials. All the other countries aspire to develop their own 
manufacturing industry, and all arc gradually reaching this goal. 
Technical education can never become the privilege of a single 
country* except by the armed subjugation of the neighbouring 
countriest which aspire to develop their own education and in¬ 
dustry. As for the tendency towards subjugation with this end* 
a tendency which has emerged during the last forty years, espe¬ 
cially in Germany, it has led the whole world into a terrible 
war which has cost Europe and the United States more fliiin 
hIx million dead and more fluui ten million dead, Injured and 
mutilated* without mentioning the ravaging of Belgium and 
Northern France, or the unbelievable destruction of provisions, 
coal and metal which are lacked by all the peoples of the civilised 
world today. 

In the meantime* a people has risen during the last fifty years* 
and has taken its place \n the family of civilised peoples: the 
United States of North America. This people has shown that 
eighty million inbabitantii can reach a stale of enormous wealth 
and power without exploiting other peoples, but solely by 
developing InduHlry and agriculture at home on purallel lines, 
with the help of machines* railways, free unions, and the spread 
of education. 

France has also developed to some extent in the same direction, 
and this striking lesson given to the world has transformed 
current theories of political economy from top to bottom. The 
way towards the tlevelopineii! of the prosperity of the peoples U 
to lie found In Ibe union of agriculture and industry and not 
in the subdivision of peoples into Industrial and agrieulluml 
cutegories. Such a division would inevitably lead mankind into 
incessant wars for the seizure of markets and slaves for industry. 

I had studied this vital anti enonnous question in a series of 
articles published between 1890 and 1893 and later in a book« 
fietds, Factories and Workshops. It was necessary to study many 
connected questions to do this work, and to learn many things. 
But the most important conclusion was this: we are very far 





frcim being m rich m we used to think, when, passing Ihrough 
the streets of our large towns, we saw the (u:?turioi]s houses of 
the rich and their gle^aming carriages, the crazy luxury^ of the 
big shop w'indow's, and the e\pensively*drcssed crowds of passers* 
by. England is the richest country in the world. But if one 
added up all that it gets from its fields, its coal-mines, and its 
numeroLLs factories and mills, and if one divided this lotnl 
among all the inhabitants in equal shares, one would get only 
three shillings a head a day, and in no circumstances more than 
four shillings. As for Russia, one would scarcely reach fifty 
kopeks (one shilling) a head a day. 

!t therefore follows that the social revolution, wherever it 
breaks out, will have to consider as its first priority and from 
the earliest days that of a considerable incrense in production. The 
first nnonths of emancipation will inevitably increase the con* 
sumption of provisions and of all goods and, at the same time, 
production will decrease: on the other hand, every country in 
social revolution will be surrounded by a circle of unfriendly 
or even hostile neighbours, *How shall we be able to live then, 
if tw'o-thirds of the bread England needs is imported from 
abroad?' English comrades asked me more than once. ‘How will 
our factories be able to w^ork to buy bread, when we do not have 
our own raw materials?' And they were right. When J drew up 
an account of the resen^es which existed in England—what 
could be called the reserv^e capital of a country in case of 
revolutiort—the conclusion I came to was rather disconcerting. 
Immediately after the harvest, there was a reserve of grain suffi¬ 
cient for three months; but from January, this reserve fell to 
SIX weeks. Of cotton there was never enough for more than 
three months, often enough for only six weeks. This was even 
more the case with all secondary products {like, for example, 
manganese for steel). In a word, industrial England, with its 
insignificant reser\"e.s, Ii%^cd almost from day to day. 

Bui England is not the only country to live like this; all 
peoples, in the present conditions of the capitalist economy, live 
in the same way. Not long ago Russia suffered a series of cruel 
famines during which tens of millions of the inhabitants were hit. 
And now still more than onc-lhird of the population of Russia 
and Siberia is always in poverty and even lacks bread for three 
or four months a year—^wilhoul mentioning the insuflidency of 
all other goods, the primitive rustic equipment* the half-starved 
livestock, the absence of fertiliser, and the lack of knowledge. 

In a word, given that until now a good third of the population 
of all ihc countnes of Europe has lived in poverty and has 
suffered from the lack of clothing and so on, revolution will 
lead inevitably to increased consumption. The demand for all 
goods will rise while production will fall, and in the end there 
wall be famine^famine in everything* as is the case today in 
Russia. There is only one way of avoiding such a famine. We 
must all understand that as soon as a revolutionary movement 
begins in a country, the outcome will be successful only if the 
workers in the factories and mills* the peasants* and all the 
citizens themselves at the start of the movement take the whole 
economy of the nation into their own hands, if they organise 
themselves and direct their clTorts towards a rapid increase in all 
production But Itiey will not be coDvinced of this necessity 
unless all general problems concerning the national economy* 
today reserved by long tradition to a whole multitude of ministries 
and committees, are pul jn a siniple form befure each village 
aud cadi town, before each factory and mllh as being its own 
business when they are at Iasi allowed to tnaiiiige fheniselves* 

* m * 

Ji is in this way that the study of the real life of the peoples 
leads meviiably to the conclusion that all the peoples must 
endeavour in their own countries to produce a powerful cKpansion, 
to bring about an inipniverncnl in agricullurc by riioaiis of the 
intensified cultivation of ibe soil and at the same lime tn 
manufacturing industry. It is in this way that u gunranrue of 
progress and ol sugc.ess in the emancijxition of labour from Ihc 
yoke of capital w-ill be found. I here is no phne lor some 
peoples destined to serve others ii ts m this, anil uUo in the 
understanding of the fact that ii o, impossible to bijng about .t 


social revolution by dictatorship, that we may find the corner¬ 
stone of the whole structure. To build without it is to build on 
sand. 

The reformers gave too little attention to this side of life thirty 
or forty years ago* Today, however, after the cruel lesson of the 
last war, it should be clear to every serious person and above all 
to every worker that such wars, and even crueller ones still, arc 
inevitable so long as certain countries consider themselves 
destined to enrich Ihemselves by the production of Gnished goods 
and divide the liaekward countries up among themselves* so that 
thc.se countries provide the raw materials while they accumulate 
wealth tliemselves on the liasis of the labour of others. 

More than that. We have the right to assert that the recon* 
stnjcticvn of society on a socialist basis will be impossible so long 
as manufacturing industry and, in consequence, the prosperity 
of the workers in the factories, depend as they do today on the 
exploitation of the peasants of their own or of other countries. 

We should not forget that at the moment it is not only the 
capitalists who exploit the labour of others and who are ‘im¬ 
perialists’, They are not the only ones who aspire to conquer 
cheap man-power to obtain raw materials in Europe, Asia. Africa 
and elsewhere. As the workers are beginning to lake part in 
political power, the contagion of colonial imperialism is infecting 
them too. In the last war the German workers, as much as their 
masters, aspired to conquer cheaper man-power for themselves-^ 
even in Europe, that is in Russia and in the Balkan peninsula* 
as well as in Asia Minor and Egypt; and they too considered it 
necessary to crush England and France which prevented them 
from making these conquests; and on their side the French and 
English workers showed themselves to be full of indulgence for 
similar conquests on the part of their governments in Africa 
and Asia* 

It is clear that in these conditions one may still predict a 
.series of wars for the civilised countries—wars even more bloody 
and even more savage—if these countries do not bring about 
among themselves a social revolution, and do not reconstruct their 
lives on a new and more social basis. All Europe and the 
United States, with the exception of the exploiting minority, 
feels this necessity. 

But it is impossible to achieve such a revolution by means of 
dictatorship and state power. Without a widisspread reLOustruc- 
tion coming from below—‘put into practice by the workers and 
peasants themselves—the social revolution is condemned to bank* 
ruptcy. The Russian revolution has confirmed this again, and 
we must hope that this lesson will be understood: that every¬ 
where in Europe and .America serious efforts will be made to 
create within the working class—- peasants, woikei-s and intellec¬ 
tuals^—the personnel of a future revolution which will not obey 
orders from above but will be capable of elaborating for itself 
the free forms of the whole new economic life. 

^ December 5* 1919, 

^The success of the huge * giant' farms in the prairies of Canada 
and the United States, precisely at that period, a disastrous 
economy formed with exactly the help of such industrial armies 
recruited twice a year—for the ploughing and sowing of the 
wheat, and for the reaping—drew the admiration of partisans 
of state socialism. But it vvoj of sfiort duration. Towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, when 1 crossed the Canadian 
province of Manitoba, no trace of these farms was visible: 
as for the prairies of Ohio. I joiv them in 1901, covered with 
little farnis, and otie rou' in the fields a whole forest of windmills 
which drew the water for the market-gardeners. After nro 
or three had crops of wheat, the large farms were abandoned 
and the Iniid u'e/.v sold to snudl fanner.^ who raise on thtir 
little farms considerably more foodstulJs of alt kinds than the 
* giant' farms andd dir 

Uieffue and up to the tarty IKKtb', the trade unions existed only in 
a few hranvhes; for example, hud no union, though 

there irrrr mi'rf than 700,tKH) <»/ them in the textile industry 
ahme, the WiHHiwtwkt rs only adniitied into their unions those 
wh\* earned at least ten pence cut hour: und so on. 
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